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“N” for Nuzsance 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

SARALEE GIBSON, a high school artist 

BILLY, her younger brother 

Mrs. Gipson 

Biark KELLEY, @ university junior 

Cris BaYLor, an unprofessional model 

Mr. HENDERSON, an art instructor 

Sertine: Saralee’s studio. 

At Rise: SARALEE is working at her 
easel. Her subject, posed on the model 
stand, is her brother, Bruty. BILLy 
wears an aluminum stew pot on his 
head, carries the lid of a tin wash 
boiler as a shield, and brandishes a 
long-handled toasting fork. His eyes 
are fixed on an alarm clock on the 
table. He is very unhappy. 

Bruty: I’m warning you, Sis, every 
second I stand here from now on is 
costing you time-and-a-half over- 
time. 

SARALEE: Sh! It will take me only a 
jiffy. That nose of yours is giving 
me trouble. 


Buy: If you’re working on my nose, 
why can’t I put down this artillery? 

SARALBE: Don’t talk. When you talk, 
your nose wriggles like a rabbit’s. 
(Bitty makes effort to scratch back 
with toasting fork.) Billy, stand still! 
You’re impossible this morning. 

Briy: Can I help it if I have a bite? 

SARALEE: Please try to hold your pose 
just a little longer. It’s almost 
finished. 

Buy (With a sigh of resignation): 
O.K., but remember my rates are 
going up every minute. 

SaraLEeE: And so is my blood pressure. 
(There is a knock at the door and 
BuiarkR KELLEY enters, carrying a 
large, empty picture frame.) 

Buarr: Sorry to interrupt, but this is 
strictly business. Here’s your frame, 
Saralee. Do you think it will do for 
your masterpiece? 

SARALEE: Oh, Blair. Yes, it looks 
wonderful. Just put it down wher- 








ever you can find room. I’ll be 
finished in a sec. 

Buarr (Looking around): Say, this is a 
neat set-up you have here. Pretty 
ritzy, aren’t you, with a studio all to 
yourself? 

SaRaLeEeE: I still feel apologetic when 
I see the family Ford parked outside, 
while I inhabit the garage. 

Brity: What about Pop and me? We 
had to move our workshop into the 
cellar. 

Bua: (To Bruty): Hy’a, Chum. Is 
she giving you a hard time this 
morning? 

Bitty: Not chum, mister. Say chump 
when you speak to me. I’m the 
original guinea pig in this estab- 
lishment. Only guinea pigs are 
lucky. They just have to die for 
their art. 

SARALEE: Oh, come now. It’s not that 
bad. There! I’ve finished. You 


may come and look. 
Bitty: (Getting off the platform and 
divesting himself of his kitchen armor): 


That’s not in my contract. I only 
pose for your pictures. I don’t have 
to look at ’em. 

SaRALEE: O.K., if that’s the way you 
feel about it. 

Bitty: That’s the way I feel. Say, 
Blair, did you hear the big news? 

Buarr: No, what? 

Bitty: I got my “‘N.” 

Buiarr: Your “N’’? 

Bitty (Pulling letter from pocket) : Sure, 
my varsity letter. See— got it 
yesterday in assembly. 

Buarr: Well, congratulations! (Ad- 
miring the award) Say, that’s really 
sharp! Boy, I’ll never forget the day 
I got mine, but I was a lot older than 
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you. I never managed to get enough 
points ’till I was in ninth grade. You 
must be a big wheel to get yours in 
eighth. “N” for Newcastle Junio: 
High. 

SARALRE (Sharply): ““N”’ for Nutsance, 
if you ask me. 

Brtiy: Well, nobody asked you, see 
The only thing I did ask you was tw 
sew this on my sweater, but yor 
never even did that. All you eve 
think about is this messy old paint. 
ing. 

SaRaeE: Oh, I’m sorry, Billy. I for- 
got it. Honestly, getting ready fa 
this exhibit is driving me crazy. 
Peel off your sweater and leave it 
here. I’ll sew it on this morning if it 
kills me. I promise. 

Brtty: O.K. (Peels off sweater and 
tosses it on the table with the letter) 1’\) 
be needing it this afternoon. 

SARALEE: I’ll have it ready for you 
Now please get out of here. I have 
a million things to do. 

Bruty (At door): With pleasure. 

SaRALEE: Oh, wait a minute. I want 
you to take these canvases down ti 
the gallery. Mr. Henderson will take 
care of them. 

Brtiy: Not now, Sis. I’m due at the 
“Y” for a swimming meet. 

SARALEE: But, Billy, Mr. Henderson 
must have them this morning so he 
can place them. 

Bitty: Sorry, no can do! 
GIBSON enters.) 

Mrs. Grsson: Sorry to interrupt you, 
dear, but Celia just phoned and says 
she’s on her way over. Oh, hello, 
Blair. 

Buarr: Good morning, Mrs. Gibson. 

Mrs. Grsson: It’s wonderful that 


(Mrs. 





you're going to be here for Saralee’s 
first showing. We’re all so thrilled. 

SARALEE: Mother, can’t you make 
Billy take these paintings down to 
Mr. Henderson? He needs them this 
morning. 

Mrs. Gipson: Well, Billy will take 
them, won’t you, dear? 

Brtty: I can’t, Mom. We've got this 
swimming meet down at the “Y”’ 
this morning and I’m in one of the 
relays. 

Mrs. Grsson: But this is important, 
Billy. It isn’t every day your sister 
gets to show her paintings. 

Bruty: And it isn’t every day I get in 
a relay, either. 

Mrs. Grspson: Now, look, dear, we 
can’t be selfish, can we? Run along 
and take the paintings down to Mr. 
Henderson. Your little friends will 
wait for you. 


Brtiy: Little friends? Mom, don’t you 


understand? 
team! 

Mrs. Grsson: Now don’t argue, Billy. 
Get along. 

SaraLEE: And be sure to come right 
back so you can take the contest 
entry in before twelve. 

Buty (Grabbing pictures and stalking 
out): Oh, gee whiz! 

SARALEE: Honestly, that boy! 

Mrs. Gipson: Never mind, dear. He’ll 
get them there on time. 

Buarr: I could have taken them down 
for you, Saralee. 

Mrs. Grason: Nonsense, Blair. Billy’s 
glad to run errands. 

Buatr: He didn’t look glad to me. 

Mrs. Gipson: Oh, well, you know how 
boys are at this age. (Laughing) In 
fact, I can remember you when you 


It’s the swimming 


were in Junior High. It seems im- 
possible you’re a junior at the 
University. Let me see, what is it 
you’re specializing in. 

Buarr: Psychology, Mrs. Gibson. 

Mrs. Gipson: Oh, yes. I understand 
that’s quite a field these days. Well, 
Saralee, if there’s nothing I can do 
for you, I’ll scoot back to the house. 
Celia should be here any minute 
now. 

Buair: Celia? Not Celia Baylor? 

SARALEE: Yes, she’s done a lot of pos- 
ing for me this winter. I’ve used her 
as the model for the contest entry. 
. . . “Typical Teen-Ager.” (Picks 
up picture and places it on easel) 
Look, isn’t she lovely? 

Buarr: It’s a lovely picture, but that’s 
as far as I'll commit myself. 

Mrs. Gipson: Show him that one you 
did of Celia with her hair up in 
curlers. That’s the cutest thing I 
ever saw, but Celia won’t hear of 
putting it in the exhibition. 

SARALEE: I can’t say I blame her. 
Even for art’s sake, I wouldn’t want 
to be on display in the town hall with 
my hair in pin-curls. I only wish my 
technique was as good in this one. 

Buarr (Looking at picture of CELIA on 
easel): Is this your prize entry? 

SARALEE: Yes, this is the one I’m bank- 
ing on. If Celia carries off top honors 
in the competition, I go to art school 
next year. So wish the lady luck. 

Buarr: I wish you luck, Saralee, and 
lots of it. 

SaRALEE: Thanks, Blair. 

Mrs. Grsson: You always were such 
an understanding boy, Blair, and 
that psychology course seems to 
have made you even more so, 





Barr: That’s what it’s supposed to do, 
Mrs. Gibson. 

Mrs. Gipson: Well, dear, I must go 
press your dress for this afternoon. 
I want you to look your best for that 
French painter. 

SARALEE (Laughing): Monsieur Bour- 
get won’t be looking at me, Mother. 
He’ll be looking at the paintings. 

Mrs. Gipson: I’m still going to press 
that dress. I know these Frenchmen. 
(Exit.) 

Buia: I think I'll follow in your 
mother’s footsteps if Celia Baylor is 
headed this way. 

SARALEE: Scared? 

Buarr: Two years of college have not 
dimmed my memory of that man- 
trap. 

SaRALEE: And she still considers you 
the best catch in Culver County. 
Buarr: Not me, sister. I’m already 

caught. At least, I think I am. 

SARALEE (Demurely): And who is the 
lucky lady? 

Buarr: As if you didn’t know. By the 
way, I’ve signed you up for the 
Junior Prom. 

SaRALEE: Just like that, eh? 

Buair (Firmly): Just like that. And 
here’s the proof. I’m on the printing 
committee, and here’s a sample copy 
of the dance program. You'll ob- 
serve the name Saralee, Saralee, 
Saralee, written in for every dance. 
You wouldn’t want to make a forger 
out of me, would you? (Tosses 
dance program on table.) 

SARALEE: Certainly not. 

Buiarr: Then think it over, girl. 
Think it over. 

SARALEE: I’m thinking, boy, and hard, 
but right now, I’ve got worries. 
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Buiarr: Name one. 

SARALEE: Celia. 

Buarr: Now look here. You're not the 
jealous type. 

SaRALEE: Silly! I mean this Celia. 
(Pointing to easel) I’m still not satis- 
fied with that shadow under her 
right eye. That’s why she’s dropping 
in this morning — so I can have 
another try at it. 

Buarr: And that’s why I’m dropping 
out. So, long, Miss Paint-Pot. See 
you around! 

SARALEE: See you this afternoon at the 
exhibit . . . [hope. 

Buarr: You bet. And by the way, 
Saralee, if you have any more er- 
rands, why not call on me for some 
of them? Bill’s a busy man. 

Sarauze: Are you kidding? 

Buarr: No, I’m serious. Life has prob- 
lems for a kid of his age. He’s got 
more important things to do than 
play nursemaid to an art exhibit. 

SARALEE: Well, if that’s the way you 
feel about this exhibit, Blair Kelley 
... you can just... . 

Biair: Now don’t get stuffy! It’s not 
the way I feel about your exhibit. 
It’s the way I feel about Billy. He’s 
a good kid. I hate to see him pushed 
around. 

SARALEE: Pushed around! Well, I like 
that! 

Buiarr: Oh, women! Women! You've 
always got to take everything per- 
sonally. I only meant that you 
ought to go easy on Billy right now. 
He needs somebody to pay a little 
attention to him once in a while. 
You’re so much in the limelight, he’ll 
soon feel like the forgotten man! 

SARALEE: What is this? A psychology 





lecture? If it is, save it! I guess I 
don’t need psychology to get along 
with my own brother! 

Buiarr: O.K. Skip it! Sorry I men- 
tioned it! But if and when the worm 
turns, don’t blame me. 

SARALEE: Don’t worry, I won’t. 

Buatr (Taking her hand): Oh, come on 
now, don’t be sore. 

SARALEE (Snatching her hand away and 
knocking over jar of paint): There! 
Look what you made me do! Oh, for 
heaven’s sake! All over Billy’s 
sweater and that plagued letter! Oh, 
Blair! I could cry! (Snatching up 
sweater and letter and mopping up 
paint.) If it’s ruined, he’ll never 
forgive me. 

Biarr (Grabbing sweater): I’ll take it 
right down to the cleaner. 

SARALEE: It’s the letter, his precious 
“N” that I’m worried about. It’s his 
most cherished possession. 

Buarr: Never mind. I’ll stop and see 
Coach Sander. Maybe he can supply 
us with a spare. We'll try to avert 
tragedy. 

SaRALEE: Oh, thanks, Blair. And make 
no mistake about Billy. Most of the 
time I think he’s Pest Number One, 
but I wouldn’t hurt his feelings for 
the world. 

Biarr: I know you wouldn’t. Now 
don’t worry. Here goes Mr. Fix-It 
to the rescue. (Zzit Buatr.) 

SARALEE (Cleaning up paint): What a 
mess! Thank goodness none of it got 
on Celia’s picture! That’s all I’d 
need. (Cet enters. She is wearing 
her hair in pin-curls.) 

Ceuta: Hello, Sugar. Are you all set for 
your big moment? 

SaraLge: Anything else but, Celia. 
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Everything’s gone wrong. 

Cexia: Not with my picture, I hope, I 
hope, I hope. 

SaRALEE: Oh, no, thank fortune. That 
would be the last straw. You’re a 
dear to come over and let me re-work 
that eye shadow. 

CeuiA: I thought you wouldn’t mind 
the pin-curls if you were just going 
to work on the eyes. I’m saving my 
hair-lo till the last minute so [’ll 
look my best for the exhibit. 

SARALEE (Adjusting her paints and 
setting up her picture): You'll have 
the judges all confused if you stand 
too close to the painting. 

Cexia (Mounting model stand): I think 
I could take this pose in my sleep. 
SARALEE (Smiling): Now you look just 
the way you did when I did my first 
portrait of you. You’re the only girl 
I ever saw who could manage to look 

beautiful in pin-curls. 

Ceuta (Giggling): All of you artists are 
flatterers. You know I look a fright. 
Remember, you promised to destroy 
that first picture. I certainly don’t 
want it in circulation. 

SARALEE: Don’t worry. It will never 
see the light of day, but I can’t bear 
to part with it. I still think it’s the 
best brush work I ever did. 

Cexia: Just the same I don’t want my 
public to see me like this. I’d posi- 
tively die. 

SARALEE: And leave a string of broken 
hearts all over this part of the state. 

CexiiA: Speaking of heart-throbs, 
wasn’t that Blair Kelley I saw going 
down your drive as I came in? 

SARALEE: The very same. 

Cris: Want to know a secret about 
him? 





Saraer: A secret? AboutBlair? 

Cexia: Yes. I’m going to the Junior 
Prom with him next week. 

SARALEE: You’re what? 

Ceuta: Isn’t it dreamy? Grif Powers is 
fixing it up for me. You remember 
Grif. He and I used to double-date 
before he went to the University but 
now he’s got a girl in Lewistown, and 
she’s a cousin of Blair’s roommate, 
so it’s all kind of in the family, if you 
know what I mean. 

SaRALEE: It sounds sort of interna- 
tional to me. 

Cri: You really ought to take some 
time out for social life, Saralee. After 
all, there’s more to life than just 
painting pictures. 

SaRALEE: Well, right now, that’s my 
first concern. There! (Wiping 
brushes) That’s the best I can do. 
I’m going to call it quits. 

Cea: Is it better now? 

SaRa.eEE: I think it gives you a little 
more sparkle and that’s what I was 
after. You may get down now. 

Ceiia: Thanks. I’d like a last look 
before you pack me up. (Coming 
around to look at picture) Umm! 
That is nice, Saralee. You really do 
sling a wicked brush. Do I get 
framed? 

SARALEE: Framed? Oh, sure. 


(Picks 
up frame that Buatr brought and fits 
it around picture.) There! How do 
you like yourself? 

Cri: That frame does it! That really 
gives it class, doesn’t it? 

SaRaLeEeE: Yep, but it’s not the frame 


they’ll be judging, Celia. It’s the 
work. That’s what will tell the tale. 

Creuia: Well, it looks like me, doesn’t 
it? What more can they want? 


SARALEE (Laughing): I wish it could be 
that simple. (Bruxy enters. He is in 
a tearing hurry.) 

Brty: Say, do you have that old pic- 
ture ready? I got to take it down 
right away. 

SaRALEE: There’s no rush, just so it 
gets there by noon. 

Brtty: There is a rush...a big 
rush. Mr. Henderson says to tell 
you that French fellow wants a 
preview before the exhibit opens; 
and anyhow he wants to try some 
sort of a fancy frame on it. 

SaRALEE: But I have a frame. 

Buty: Yeah, I know, but this is differ- 
ent. Some kind of antique job. He 
says if you want to know anything 
special, call him right up. 

SaraLeeE: O.K. I will. I'll run right 
up to the house and call him this 
minute. You’re sure he’s at the 
gallery? 

Bitty: Yeah, he’s there all right. 
(Exit SARALEE.) 

Cea: Isn’t it a beautiful picture, 
Billy? 

Buty: I’ve seen better. 

Cexia: Where? 

Bitty: In the comic books! 

Ceia: Oh, you’re just kidding. 

Brtty: Am I? (Searching on table) Say, 
did you see anything of a blue 
sweater around here? I wonder if 
she sewed that letter on yet? 

Ce.ia: You know something, Billy? 

Bruiy: Yeah, but I’m not telling. 

Cexia: The most wonderful man in the 
world is going to see that picture this 
afternoon. 

Bruty (Still hunting for the sweater): 
You mean the Frenchie? 

Ceiia: No, I mean a certain young 
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man from a certain University who’s 
going to take a certain young lady to 
a certain Junior Prom! 

BrtLy: If you mean Blair Kelley, he’s 
seen it already. 

Ce.ia: He’s seen this picture? 

Bitty: I suppose so. He’s seen every- 
thing else out in this studio, that is, 
if he can take his eyes off Saralee 
long enough to look at anything 
else. 

Ce.ta: You mean he comes out here to 
see Saralee? 

Bitty: Who else? You don’t think he 
hangs around here to see me, do you? 
Now what on earth is this stuff? And 
where could she have put that 
sweater and that letter? (Picks up 
Prom program) Oh, mush! “‘Saralee, 
Saralee, Saralee!’”” That guy should 
have his head examined! 

Cetra (Snatching it out of his hand): 
Let me see that! Why, it’s the dance 
card for the Junior Prom! “Saralee, 
Saralee, Saralee!’”’ Of all the low- 
down good-for-nothing dirty tricks, 
this is the lowest! Why that abom- 
inable little two-timing, paint- 
slinging wretch! She knew all the time 
he was taking her to the Junior 
Prom. Well, I’ll fix her! 

Bitty: Say, what’s wrong with you? 

Ceuta: So she took me for a ride, did 
she? Sappy Celia! Posing for her 
silly old picture while she cops off 
Blair Kelley. Well, I’ll settle her 

hash. She’ll never win any art 
scholarship on my face! (Starts to 
take picture out of frame.) 

Bitty (Alarmed): Hey! Quit that! 
What do you think you're doing? 
Cetta: I’m taking this picture right 

straight home where it belongs. 


Bi.y: But you can’t do that. It’s not 
yours. 

Cexia: It’s a picture of me, isn’t it? 
It’s my face and it’s going to hang on 
my wall; not in any stupid old art 
gallery. 

Bitty: But that’s where the exhibit is. 
It’s got to be there to win the prize. 

Ceiia: What prize, Sugar? What 
prize? 

Bruty: You know what prize. The 
scholarship prize, the one she’s 
worked so hard for. 

Cexia: She’s already got one prize, 
Buddy. She’s got Blair Kelley, and 
that’s enough for any girl. (Starts 
walking off with picture.) This baby’s 
going home with mamma. 

Buty: Hey, you come back here! 
(Makes a lunge for picture. Grabs it 
and puts up a struggle in which the 
picture is ruined.) There! See what 
you’ve done! Saralee will kill you 
for this. 

Ceuia (In a highly affected voice): I’m 
so sorry! So terribly sorry! Please 
give my regrets to your deah sister. 
And remember to explain to her 
about the prize! (E£zit.) 

Bitty (Stands for a moment in a daze 
looking at ruined picture): Oh, my 
gosh! What’ll I do? This is terrible! 
(Goes back and looks at easel with 
empty picture frame) If only I could 
find another one to fit. (Rummages 
through pile of paintings) Oh, my 
goodness! These are nothing but 
bowls of fruit and vases of flowers! 
Sufferin’ cat fish! There’s nothing 
here that looks like a ‘Typical Teen- 
Ager’! These are all sunsets! Well, 
bless Aunt Susie, if here isn’t Frizzie 
Lizzie herself, curl papers and all! 








Boy, oh boy! If the frame fits, we’re 
on our way! (Tries picture in frame. 
It fits. BrLxy strikes a pose beside tt, 
putting his own head close to the pic- 
ture) Which twin has the Toni? 
(Snatches picture out of frame, takes 
frame in other hand and makes a 
quick exit. BLAIR enters from oppo- 
site side a moment later.) 

Buair: Saralee! Saralee! Where are 
you? Everything’s under control. 
The cleaner’s doing a rush job on the 
sweater, and Coach Sanders fixed 
me up.... (Sees ruined picture) 
hello! What’s this? (As he picks up 
picture, SARALEE enters.) 

SaRALEE: It’s O.K., Billy. Mr. Hen- 
derson says to take this frame along 
and he’ll use his own judgment. 
Why, Blair, what’s wrong? Where’s 
Billy? (Sees picture) Oh, my heav- 
ens! What’s happened? Oh, Blair! 
Blair! It’s ruined! My painting! 
What could have happened to it? 

Buarr: It looks as if somebody de- 
liberately wrecked it. 

SARALEE: But who? Who would have 
done such a thing? There was no- 
body here but Billy and . . . Billy! 
Oh, Blair, you don’t suppose! Oh, 
no, he’d never do such a trick, 
never! 

Bua: No, I’m sure he wouldn’t .. . 
not unless . . . (Suddenly looks down 
at floor. Stops dead still and stares.) 

SaRa.eEE: Not unless what? 

Briar: Not unless he was goaded into 
it. (Leans over and picks up the 
dirty, trampled “‘N’’) You don’t sup- 
pose he saw this, do you? 

SARALEE: Oh my goodness! His letter! 
He probably found it! 

Buia: And had no way of knowing I 








was getting him another. (Takes new 
letter “‘N”’ from his pocket.) Coach 
Sanders gave me this one, and the 
cleaner will deliver the sweater as 
soon as it’s finished. But it’s too late 
now. The damage is done. 


SARALEE: But look at it, Blair. Look 


at the picture. It’s almost torn to 
pieces. I don’t care how mad Billy 
was, he’d never do a thing like that! 
Never! You said yourself he’s a good 
kid! 


Biarr: But he was pushed too far this 


time, Saralee. Look at it from his 
angle. You’re everything, grown up, 
talented, free to do all the things he’d 
give an eyetooth to do. You drive a 
car, you go places, you’re important. 
He’s still a kid. Has to go to bed 
early. He’s shoved out of this garage 
to make room for you. His best 
efforts bring no applause. Winning 
this ““N’’ meant nothing to you and 
your mother. You yourself said “N” 
is for nuisance. That’s all he is in his 
own mind. He missed out on his 
swimming meet because of your art 
exhibit. Now his prize possession is 
ruined! And by you! Is it any 
wonder he backfired? 

SARALEE: Now you listen to me, Blair 
Kelley. You can take all your fancy 
psychology notions right back to the 
University. I guess I know my own 
brother! And I say wild horses 
wouldn’t get him to do such a low- 
down dirty trick! (Enter Mrs. 
GIBSON. ) 

Mrs. Grsson: Saralee, I’ve been call- 
ing and calling. Mr. Henderson 
phoned and I’ve been screaming my 
head off trying to make you hear. | 

finally told him you’d call bacl:. 
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SARALEE (Dully): There’s no need to 
call him now. As far as I’m con- 
cerned the exhibit’s over. 

Mrs. Grsson: What on earth do you 
mean? What’s wrong? 

Buair: There’s been an accident, Mrs. 
Gibson. 

Mrs. Gipson: An accident? Is some- 
one hurt? Billy? Well, don’t just 
stand there! Tell me what’s wrong. 

SARALEE (Turning the ruined picture 
toward her): It’s the contest picture, 
Mother. It’s ruined. 

Mrs. Gipson: Oh my heavens! Sara- 
lee, what happened to it? Oh, my 
poor child! My poor child! All your 
hard work! (Starts to cry.) 

SARALEE: Don’t cry, Mother. There’s 
nothing anyone can do about it. I’ll 
go phone Mr. Henderson and tell 
him I’ve changed my mind about the 
whole thing. 

Mrs. Gipson: But he’ll think you’re 
out of your mind. I was just talking 
to him. He seemed so excited. 

SARALEE: I don’t care what he thinks. 
I’m going to phone. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Gisson: Oh, Blair! Blair! I don’t 
understand it. Her beautiful picture 
. . . ruined, spoiled! What could have 
happened to it? Do you suppose 
someone could have broken in? 

Buiarr: Oh, no, Mrs. Gibson. There 
was someone here all the time. 

Mrs. Grsson (Examining painting): 
But it looks almost as if it had been 
done on purpose, and (Looking 
around) where’s the frame? 

Barr (Also looking around): That’s 
right! The frame! What could have 
happened to that? Maybe he busted 
that up, too? 

Mrs. Grpson: He? Then you know 


who did it. Blair Kelley, tell me this 
minute who did this awful thing. 
I’m going to call the police. 

Barr: Now, now, Mrs. Gibson. Calm 
yourself. This is no case for the 
police, believe me. 

Mrs. Grsson: But it is, I know it is! 
I’m going to call City Hall. 

Buiarr: Please, Mrs. Gibson. The 
police can do nothing. If anything, 
it’s a case for a psychologist. (Sara- 
LEE enters.) 

Mrs. Gipson: A psychologist? You 
mean a lunatic did it? 

Buarr: Heavens, no, Mrs. Gibson. 

Mrs. Grsson: Then what do you 
mean? 

SARALEE: He means he thinks Billy did 
it, Mother. 

Mrs. Gisson: Billy! 

Buarr: Neither one of you is in any 
condition to discuss this case. 
You’ve both had a terrible shock. 
Let’s go back to the house and talk 
this over quietly. 

SaRALEE: There’s no need to talk any- 
thing over. Give me that picture and 
I’ll throw it in the trash. 

Mrs. Grsson: What did Mr. Hender- 
son say? And what’s this about 
Billy? 

SaRALEE: I couldn’t get him. He had 
left. As for Billy, there’s nothing to 
discuss, till he gets home. Then if 
you still think he did it, you can ask 
him about it yourself. 

Mrs. Gipson: How can you be so 
calm, Saralee? Don’t you realize 
what this means? 

Buair: Only too well, Mrs. Gibson. 
She’s in sort of a daze. 

Mrs. Grsson: But it’s horrible to 
think Billy could have done this. . . 








Oh, Billy! Billy! 

bright and smiling.) 

Bitty: Did somebody call me? 

At: Billy! 

BILy (Seeing picture): Well, I see you 
got the bad news! Gee, I’m sorry, 
Sis. I should never have left it here 
ea 

SaRALEE: Billy! You didn’t! You 
couldn’t! 

Buty: No, I couldn’t do anything else. 
There just wasn’t time! 

Mrs. Grsson (Taking Bruxy by shoul- 
der and shaking him): Billy Gibson! 
Answer me this minute! How did 
this dreadful thing happen? 

Bitty: Well, gee whiz, Mom, she was 
pullin’ and I was pullin’, and the 
first thing you know, it just sort of 
folded up on us! 

Buarr: Easy, son, easy! One thing ata 
time! Who else was in on this? 

Bitty: Who do you suppose? 
Frizzle Top herself! Celia. 

SARALEE: Celia! You mean she was 
here when it happened? 

Bitty: She was here when it hap- 
pened! Jeepers! How do you think 
the whole thing started? The minute 
she picked up that goofy card with 
“Saralee, Saralee, Saralee’’ scribbled 
all over it, she went completely off 
her rocker! Ranted end raved 
around here something awful! You’d 
never get a prize with her face! And 
a whole lot of baloney about how you 
had a prize already with Blair here. 

Buarr: Oh, my gosh! She found the 
Prom card with your name on it! 

SaRaALeg: And she was working a big 
deal for you to take her to the dance! 

Buarr: So that’s who that screwy 

roommate of mine was trying to sic 


(Enter Buty, 


Old 





onto me! A mystery woman, he 
said. I’ll mystery woman him when 
I get back on the campus. 

Mrs. Gipson: And then what hap- 
pened? 

Bitty: Well, I tried to stop her from 
walking off with the painting, but 
she had too much muscle and the 
blamed thing just couldn’t hold up 
under the strain. 

SARALEE: Oh, Billy, I’m so glad! 
(Starts to cry.) 

Biiy: Glad! Gee, I thought you’d be 
crazy! Crazy mad, that is! 

SARALEE (7'o BLarr): Now you see... 
it wasn’t psychology, after all. 

Buarr: Oh, yes it was, and the most 
deadly kind. Female psychology 
But I know what you mean, Saralee, 
and I apologize. 

SaRALEE: Apologize to Billy instead. 
I don’t want your apologies. 

Bitty: What’s all this double talk 
about apologizing? What we ought 
to do is go after Celia Baylor’s 
scalp! 

Mrs. Grsson: And I’m in a mood to de 
it if it would only help poor Saralee. 
Just wait till I see Mrs. Baylor. 

SARALEE: You might as well forget the 
whole thing, Mother. The mai 
thing is that Billy didn’t do it! 

Bitty: Me? Don’t tell me you thought 
I'd do a trick like that? 

Buarr: Not Saralee, Billy, I was the 
one who got the idea. 

Bitty: But why? Why would you 
ever get such a crack-pot idea? Do! 
look like the kind of guy who’d go 
around tearing up pictures? 

SARALEE: He thought you were sore. 
Billy, about a lot of things. Mostly 
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about this (Holds out the ruined 
iT N”.) 

Bitty: Wow! What happened to this? 

SARALEE: I spilled paint on it, Billy, 
and I’m sorry. For that matter, I’m 
sorry about a lot of things. 

BLAIR (Giving him the new “N’’): But 
we got a replacement, Billy, and as 
soon as that sweater comes back 
from the cleaners, you’re going to 
see some first-class sewing. (Enter 
Mr. HENDERSON, carrying a small 
box.) 


Mr. HENDERSON: Excuse me. I 
knocked, but I didn’t seem to make 
myself heard. 

SaARALEE: Mr. Henderson! I just 
called you! 


Mr. HenperRsON: Yes, I came right 
over as soon as I hung the painting. 
I couldn’t wait to find out what made 
you change your mind. 

SARALEE: Oh, then you know? 

Mr. Henperson: Only that you 
entered the other portrait, and I 
certainly want to congratulate you 
on your good judgment. 

SARALEE: What other portrait? 

Mr. HENDERSON (Smiling): You 
couldn’t have made a better choice. 
(To Mrs. Grsson) Wait till you see 
it in the frame, Mrs. Gibson. You'll 
be delighted! The combination of 
that saucy little face, those bewitch- 
ing pin-curls and that antique frame 
is simply irresistible. I might be 
talking out of turn, but when I left 
Monsieur Bourget was standing in 
front of it, simply entranced! For 
the “Typical Teen-Ager’ you 
couldn’t have done better! 

SARALEE: Billy, you took Celia’s pin- 
carl picture! 


Brty: It was all I could find except a 
lot of silly fruit and sunsets! 

SARALEE: Oh, Billy! Billy! (Hugs him.) 

Britty: Cut out the mush-gush! We 
got company. 

Mrs. Grsson: You really think Saralee 
has a chance, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HEeNpeERSON: I always did think 
she had a chance, Mrs. Gibson; now 
I know she has a chance... a very 
good chance! But I still want to 
know what made you change your 
mind, Saralee. 

SaRALEE: Well, I hardly know, Mr. 
Henderson. Maybe it was... well 
. . . just psychology. 

Mr. Henperson: If you can combine 
that kind of psychology with your 
artistic ability, Saralee, you’ll go a 
long way. Well, I must be off. See 
you folks this afternoon. 

Mrs. Gipson: Thank you, Mr. Hen- 
derson, I’ll see you to your car. 

SaRALEE: Thanks a million, Mr. Hen- 
derson. Goodbye. 

Mr. Henperson: Oh, by the way, as I 
came through the yard, a boy from 
the cleaning establishment asked me 
to deliver this box. I almost forgot 
it. (Gives Buatr the boz.) 

SARALEE: Thanks again. 

Mr. HenperRsON: Don’t mention it. 
(Exit Mr. HENDERSON and Mrs. 
GIBSON.) 

Buarm: Talk about quick work! It’s 
the sweater! (Opens box and tosses it 
to Bitty.) Here, Bud, put it on. I 
want to see this letter firmly fast- 
ened where it belongs. (BILLY 
struggles into sweater.) 

SARALEE: I’ve learned a lot about 
psychology today, Blair. You were 
right about a lot of things. I think 
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I’ll know how to be a better big 
sister from here on in. 

Buiarr: And I’ve learned a lot about 
loyalty, Saralee. I wish I had some- 
body who had as much faith in me as 
you have in that kid brother of 
yours. 

Bitty: O.K., I’m ready. Where’s the 
letter? 

Buiarr: Right here. 
spot. 

Bitty (Pointing to chest): Right here! 

Center front. 


Now pick your 








SARALEE (Pinning letter in place): And 
before I sew this on, Billy, do you 
know what this “N”’ really stands 
for? 


Bitty (Resigned): Yeah, I know. 
NUISANCE! 
SARALEE: Wrong! “N” stands for 


NECESSARY, and I want you to 
know that kid brothers are the most 
necessary things in the whole wide 
world! (Curtain.) 


THE END 


Not Worth A Continental 


by Marion L. Miller 


Characters 

Dan’L MOoRLAND, wilderness store- 
keeper 

Sarry, his wife 

Cyrus, his son 

Ruts Hawkins, in love with Cyrus 

OLIVER LEDBETTER, a dealer in scrip 

Nick, his follower 

Time: Late afternoon, January, 1791. 

Sertinc: Dan’l Moorland’s general 
store. 

At Rise: Cyrus sits on a stool left of the 
table, gazing into the fire and listening 
intently to RutuH. Ruts is perched on 
the table across from Cyrus. She is 
reciting in awed tones the legend of the 
Seneca nation. 

Ruts: Then the Ancient One made a 
little hole in the clouds with his 
finger. He stretched the hole and 


stretched it until it was wide enough 
to put his wife through. She fell upon 
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the earth and became the grand- 
mother of the Seneca nation. 

Cyrus (Looking around at her): Is that 
irue, Ruthie? Do you believe that? 

Ruts (Relaxing): I don’t know. It 
could be true. 

Cyrus: Huh! 

Ruts: I don’t mean the old woman 
falling from the sky — I mean they 
do something about it. They think 
a woman was the first Seneca, so the 
women sit in their council. 

Cyrus: What of it? 

Ruts (Timidly): Do you think any 
woman will ever sit in the white 
men’s council? 

Cyrus (With a snort of laughter): Of 
course not! Wouldn’t a woman look 
silly there in the Congress with all 
those men? 

Rutu: You think a woman’s good 
enough to bring up men. 
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Cyrus: That’s different! 

Rutu: I don’t see why. (Picking up the 
newsletter and dangling it) And who 
reads your newsletter for you? If’n 
I wasn’t here to read it, you’d have 
to wait for a travelin’ preacher to 
come through. 

Cyrus: Your pa could read it. 

RutH: But he won’t come into the 
store. He’s skeered of your ma. 
(After a slight pause she turns away 
from him and addresses him shyly 
over her shoulder) Have ye — have ye 
said any word to your pa and ma — 
about us? 

Cyrus (Looking uncomfortable): Not 
yet — had no chance. (Rising and 
crossing to her) But I will, Ruthie. 
You'll see. It’ll be all right. 

Ruta (Moving toward fireplace): Seems 
like you ought to be building we-uns 
a cabin this summer. Your pa’s got 
the land. 

Cyrus: Yes, he’s got the land — if he 
can raise the seventy-five dollars for 
the next payment to the govern- 
ment. 

Rura: Seventy-five dollars! That’s a 
lot, Cyrus. 

Cyrus (Nodding gloomily): ’Twouldn’t 
be so bad if’n he could pay it in fur, 
or tobacco. But he’s got to have 
silver for this. 

Ruts (Crossing to him): Your pa’s too 
easy like. He oughtn’t let folks pay 
him in worthless scrip. 

Cyrus: He can’t let people starve. 

Ruta: They wouldn’t starve. (Bit- 
terly) Don’t you s’pose my pa’d 
rustle around and get we-uns some- 
thin’ to eat if’n he had to? (She 
turns away, furtively drawing the back 
of her hand across her eyes.) 
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Cyrus (Crossing to her and laying a 
hand on her shoulder): Don’t cry, 
Ruthie. You can’t do anything 
about it. (Picks up newsletter) 
You’d think after the soldiers had 
fought in Washington’s armies, he’d 
see they got their pay. 

Ruta: It isn’t the general’s fault. You 
know that. 

Cyrus: What did the letter say about 
it? Read it to me again. 

Rutu (Pushing the letter aside): You 
know what it says. I read it to you 
three times. Congress jes’ laughed 
at Mr. Hamilton. 

Cyrus: Anyhow, he’s tryin’. 

Satry (From offstage right): Cyrus, you 
got that wood in yet? (Ruts 
snatches up her blanket and throws it 
over her head. She goes to the outer 
door. Cyrus follows her.) 

Cyrus: I’m gettin’ it now, Ma! (To 
Ruts) I wish you wouldn’t run off 
like this. I don’t see why you're so 
skeered of Ma. She never bit any- 
body yet. 

Rutu: She doesn’t like me. She 
doesn’t like any of us Hawkinses. I 
can’t rightly say I blame her. (Ruta 
darts out of the door left as Satry 
comes in through the kitchen door 
right. She is carrying a gourd of 
water which she takes to the fireplace 
and empties into the tron kettle that 
swings from the crane.) 

Sarry: Well, well, where’s that wood? 
I can’t get supper with no fire to 
cook it over. (Giving Cyrus a sharp 
look) Who’s that jes’ run out of 
here? That good for nothin’ Ruth 
Hawkins, I suppose. Well, go along, 
go along with you! (She makes a 
motion of shooing him out with her 








hands and then picks up the bellows 
and blows the fire as Cyrus goes out. 
He returns immediately with an arm- 
ful of wood which he drops in a 
basket or box beside the fireplace.) 

Cyrus: What you got against Ruthie, 
Ma? 

Sarry: Humph! Good for nothin’, the 
whole lot of them. Too lazy to 
scratch fire off’n themselves! 

Cyrus: Ruth isn’t lazy. 

Sarry (Giving Cyrus another sharp 
look and then straightening up to talk 
more impressively): You look here, 
Cyrus Moorland. Don’t you go 
gettin’ no foolish idea about Ruth 
Hawkins. I’m not sayin’ any harm 
of the girl. She’s the best of the 
lot, I reckon — but that’s not 
sayin’ much. 

Cyrus: I’m aimin’ to marry Ruthie, 
Ma. 

Sarry: You’re what! 

Cyrus: I’m aimin’ to marry Ruthie. 

Sarry: I reckon your pa’ll have some- 
thin’ to say about that. Why you 
young fool, do you want to have 
fourteen young ’uns like Bud Haw- 
kins has got, and a woman that 
doesn’t know how to boil water? 

Cyrus: Ruthie does so know how to 
boil water. 

Sarry: If she does, it’s all she knows 
how to do. 

Cyrus: It is not. 
things. 

Sarry (Crossing to the kitchen door): I’d 
like to know what. (She goes out 
followed by Cyrus’ lifted voice.) 

Cyrus: She can read writin’. That’s 

more than you can do. (DAN’L 


She knows lots of 


Moor.LaNp enters in time to see 
Sarry go out and hear the last two 
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speeches. He raps Cyrus on the head 
gently with the knuckle of his fore- 
finger as he crosses toward the big 
table.) 

Dan’L: Don’t ye raise your voice to 
your mother, boy. (Dan’L takes a 
small box from behind the blanket on 
the shelf. He pulls out a knitted purse, 
takes a coin from it and puts it in the 
box.) 

Cyrus (Rubbing his head): Sorry, Pa. 
(Then in a quick outburst) But she 
said — 

Dan’L: Sh! (Dan’. takes a few coins 
from the box and counts them slowly, 
dropping them, one by one, back into 
the boz.) 

Cyrus (Crossing to the table): Well, 
I don’t care. Ruthie can do a lot of 
things. 

Dan’ (Looking up for a moment and 
then resuming his slow count): I 
reckon she can, son. 

Cyrus: And she can read. You know 
she can, Pa. Why, she’s the one 
reads the newsletter for us. 

Dan’t: I reckon she does, son. (DAN’L 
closes the box with a little sigh and 
returns it to its hiding place.) 

Sarry (Entering with a bowl full of 
meat and vegetables which she puts in 
the kettle): Read! Of course she can 
read. Nobody’s denyin’ that. But 
what good’ll it do her? What’s a 
woman want with book larnin’? 

Cyrus: She reads the newsletter, 
doesn’t she? 

Dan’L: She might want to read the 
Good Book sometimes when chores 
is done. 

Sarry: Well I’m not denyin’ it might 

be comfortin’ to read a bit of Bible 

verse now and again, but a woman’s 
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got a mint of things to be doin’ 
besides readin’, (Working up to a 
climax) and Dan’l Moorland, I’ll 
have no son of mine wedded to a 
good for nothin’ Hawkins who knows 
nothin’ about keepin’ a house, inside 
or out, who’s never done a hand’s 
turn of work in her life. Readin’ 
won’t put food in the children’s 
mouths. 

Dan’: Now, Sairy — 

Sarry (Turning on him): And well you 
know it — or ought to, Dan’! Moor- 
land, you as has fed the Hawkins 
crew out of your own stores and 
never got a penny but worthless 
Continental scrip from Bud Haw- 
kins in return. 

Dan’L (Crossing to the fireplace and 
sniffing the kettle): I couldn’t let ’em 
go hungry, Sairy, when I had the 
flour. Um, this smells good. I’m 
gettin’ a little sharp set. 

Sarry (Appeased by her husband’s 
comment on her cooking): It ought to 
be good. It’s rabbit stew. Cyrus 
snared a couple this morning. 

Dan’L: Well now, that’s right smart, 
son. 


Cyrus (Defiantly): I got four. I took 
two of ’em over to Ruthie. 


Dan’ (Glancing in appeal at Sarry 
who gives an indignant snort): That 
was right neighborly. Yes, that was 
a neighborly thing to do. 

Sarry: Go and do your milkin’, Cyrus. 
(Cyrus goes out the door, right) I 
declare that boy hasn’t done a hand’s 
turn this afternoon, what with 
sittin’ here over the fire with that 
girl. What do you think? Now he 
wants to marry her! 
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Dan’: Nothin’ much wrong with the 
girl, be there, Mother? 

Sarry: Oh, I suppose not, ceptin’ she’s 
bone lazy like all her tribe. (Crossing 
toward the kitchen) Here she’s left her 
little milk pail. Well, she’ll be back 
after it when milkin’s done. 

Dan’t (Slyly): They payin’ you any 
money for the milk? 

Sarry: Dan’l Moorland, they’s a six- 
month-old baby over there. You 
wouldn’t let it starve, would you? 
It’s not to blame for comin’ into this 
world a Hawkins. Now you're 
pokin’ fun at me. You and your 
tricks! (Sarry flounces out to the kitch- 
en. When she returns, DAN’L is once 
more counting his few coins. Sarry 
crosses to stir the stew and speaks over 
her shoulder to Dan’L.) How much 
have we got Dan’l? 

Dan’L: Very little. Only one pound 
ten. We must have twenty pounds 
by July. I don’t see where it’s to 
come from. 

Sarry (Crossing to him): What would 
we do, if — 

Dan’.: If we couldn’t get the money? 
If we had to leave, you mean? We 
could always go over the mountains. 
We're both strong, and Cyrus is 
nearly man grown. He’s a good 
hunter, too. 

Satry (Interrupting): Seems like I 
couldn’t bear to leave here. It’s my 
home. Seems like I just couldn’t 
take to any other place after this. 
(She wipes her eyes with her apron.) 

Dan’t (Patting her shoulder): There 
now, don’t ye mind. It’s six months 
to July. We'll get the money some- 
way. Here’s Cyrus with the milk. 
If you cry into it you'll turn the 





butter rancid. (Cyrus enters with 
two milk pails which he carries to the 
kitchen. Satry follows him with 
Rutn’s little bucket. Dan’. stands 
with the box in his hand, raises his 
eyes and speaks very simply.) Lord, I 
don’t know a way, lessen You help. 
(He puts box away as Cyrus enters 
eating a prece of bread.) 

Cyrus: Pa! 

Dan’.: I’m listenin’, boy. 

Cyrus: Pa, are you against Ruthie and 
me? I mean — 

Dan’L: You’re most grown up now, 
Cyrus. I reckon you can choose for 
yourself. 

Cyrus: But you think she’s all right, 
don’t you, Pa? 

Dan’-: I reckon. 

Cyrus: Do you think she’s pretty? 

Dan’. (With a grunt): Handsome is as 
handsome does. She’s clean and she 
has a soft tongue. A soft answer 
turneth away wrath. (He crosses to 
the fireplace and begins to work on the 
fire. Cyrus picks up a stick and be- 
gins to whittle it with his hunting 
knife.) 

Cyrus: I — we thought — would you 
help me build a cabin this spring? 
Dan’. (Looking up at Cyrus): Where 

you aimin’ to build? 

Cyrus: Maybe — here, next to you? 

Dan’. (Sitting in the barrel chair): Not 
too close, Cyrus. Women folk get 
along better if they’re not lookin’ 
over each other’s shoulders all day 
long. Why don’t you build your 


cabin on the knoll by the spring? 
Cyrus: Whatever you think, Pa. You 
will help me then? 
Dan’. (Hesitating): Have you thought 
— we might have to go farther into 
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the wilderness come spring? 

Cyrus: You mean if we can’t pay for 
the land? (DAN’L nods) Seems like 
they’d ought to give you more time, 

Dan’: They already gave me one ex- 
tension. They won’t do it again, 
They’s always people wantin’ good 
bottom land like this. 

Cyrus: If I was to set more traps — 

Dan’: Do it if you feel like it, but the 
good fur has all been driven away by 
settlers. All you’ll get is rabbit and 
their skins won’t bring any price. 

Sarry (Appearing in kitchen door): I 
heard what you been sayin’ and I 
want you to know right now, I won’t 
consent to Cyrus marryin’ a Haw- 
kins. 

Dan’: But, Sairy — 

Sarry: All right, I’ll send a cup of milk 
to a hungry baby, but that doesn’t 
mean I’ll give ’em my son to de- 
stroy. 

Cyrus: Ma, I think I ought to have 
something to say about that. 

Sarry: You—what do you know 
about choosin’ a wife? You see a 
pretty face and that’s all you think 
about. What can she do? Milk a 
cow, make butter, keep a house 
clean, take care of chickens, wash 
clothes, cook? All you know about 
her is she can read writin’. A fine 
wife she’ll make! 

Dan’.: Sairy — 

Sarry: I don’t want to hear another 
word. Come help me put the milk in 
the well, Dan’l. (Her expression says 
plainly, “I want to talk to you pri- 
vately.”” Dan’. sighs and follows her 
out. Cyrus hurls the stick he was 
whittling into the fire. There is a 
knock on the outside door. Cyrus 
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gets his rifle from the wall and goes to 

the door which he opens cautiously.) 

Cyrus: Who are you? What do you 
want? 

LEDBETTER (Offstage): Is this the store? 

Cyrus: Yes, but it’s closed now. 

LEDBETTER (He pushes the door open 
and enters followed by Nick): I want 
to talk to Mr. Moorland. You his 
boy? 

Cyrus: I'll call him. (He backs to the 
kitchen door, opens it, says “Pa!’’, 
and goes out. LEDBETTER and NIck 
go to the fire, warming their hands, 
loosening their wraps, etc.) 

LEDBETTER: You’re sure that news is 
correct? 

Nick: I told you again and again. 
Sure it’s right. Didn’t I hear him 
say it with my own ears? 

LEDBETTER: But are you sure it was 
Colonel Hamilton, himself? 

Nick: Yeah! Yeah! How many times 
do I have to tell you? I know Hamil- 
ton. I fought in his regiment, 
didn’t I? 

LEDBETTER: So you did. I had for- 
gotten. But I’ve got to be sure. I’m 
putting up the money, remember. 
And if this turns out to be false — 
well, I won’t be the only one to 
suffer. (He glares at Nick who 
shrinks a little closer to the fire.) You 
said face value? (Nick nods) Con- 
gress would redeem at face value? 
(Again Nick nods but says nothing. 
LEDBETTER strides across to him and 
grabs him by the muffler). Well — 

haven’t you got a tongue? That’s 
what Hamilton said, wasn’t it? Or 
have you been lying to me? (This is 
said with anger, but in low, controlled 
tones.) 








Nick (Struggling free): Yes, he said it. 
Congress would redeem all Con- 
tinental scrip at face value with 
interest. (His voice begins to get 
louder and louder, and LEDBETTER 
hushes him and moves to the other end 
of the fireplace as Dan’L, Satry and 
Cyrus enter from the kitchen. Satry 
and Cyrus remain up right at end of 
big table. Dan’. comes center stage to 
meet the strangers.) 

Dan’L: Good evening, 
What can I do for you? 

LepBETTER: Daniel Moorland, I be- 
lieve? (He removes his hat with a 
flourish and bows.) 

Dan’-: I’m Dan’! Moorland, yes. 

LEDBETTER: Oliver Q. Ledbetter, at 
your service, sir. Q. for the great 
Roman emperor, Quintillian. 
(Dan’. acknowledges the name with a 
slight nod of the head, but says no- 
thing.) I am the bearer of good news, 
Mr. Moorland. 

Dan’L: Sit ye down, Mr. Ledbetter. 
We’uns is always interested in good 
news. 

LEDBETTER (With a sweeping bow to 
Sarry): Not while the lady stands. 

Dan’t: Mrs. Moorland. You better 
take a stool, Sairy, or it looks like 
we'll never find out what this is all 
about. (Sarry crosses lo stool right of 
small table. LEDBETTER sits opposite 
her. He opens small pouch which 
hangs by a strap across his shoulder 
and takes out a paper which he offers 
to DAN’L.) 

LepBetrer: There it is in black and 
white. 

Dan’. (Shaking his head): I don’t read 

writin’. None of us rightly knows 

how. You'll have to tell us. (LEp- 


gentlemen. 








BETTER exchanges a glance with Nick 
who is squatting by the fire.) 

LEDBETTER (Putting away the paper): 
As you probably know, there is a 
great deal of unclaimed land along 
the Ohio and farther west. The Con- 
gress is inviting settlers to purchase 
this land. In order to make such pur- 
chase easy for ex-soldiers of the Con- 
tinental armies, Congress will accept 
scrip in payment for this land at the 
rate of five cents on the dollar. 

Sarry: What good is that to us? We 
don’t want to move west. We want 
to keep this land. 

Dan’: Congress won’t accept scrip on 
this land, I reckon? 

LEDBETTER (Sadly): I’m afraid not, 
my friend. Only on new, unsettled 
regions. But if you have some scrip 
in your possession, or know of neigh- 
bors who have, I am prepared to give 
three cents in coin for every dollar of 
it that I can locate. 

Dan’: Why? 

LEDBETTER (70 Nick): He asks me 
why. A good question! A reasonable 
question. (Jo Dan’L) My friend, I 
fought in the Revolution too. I was 
in Colonel Hamilton’s own regi- 
ment. I would like to see my com- 
rades get something out of their 
scrip. It is worthless unless used to 
buy unsettled land. I want to buy 
some of that land, in fact a rather 
large tract of that land. I can use the 
scrip and put a little money into 

their pockets too. 

Dan’: At a profit of two cents on the 
dollar. 

LEDBETTER (Shrugging his shoulders): 

Naturally I must cover my expenses, 

my time — my travel — — 








Dan’L: What do you think, Sairy? 

Sarry: What do I think? Here’s a 
chance to get something back for 
that chest full of worthless paper. 
(To LepsBetrer) A whole chest full 
of it under the table there. He lets 
folks pay for good flour and gun- 
powder with the stuff. Farmers 
around here haven’t any notes left. 
They’ve passed ’em all to Dan’l. 

LEDBETTER (Rubbing his hands): Ah, 
indeed! And you will let me take the 
scrip off your hands, Mr. Moorland? 

Sarry: Of course he will, and be be- 
holden to you for the chance. Put 
the chest up on the table, Cyrus. 

Dan’L: It won’t bring very much at 
three cents on the dollar. 

Sarry: It’ll bring more than it ever will 
layin’ there in that chest. (Cyrus 
hauls a small chest out from under the 
shelves and puts it on the big table.) 

LepBetTeR: Do you know how much 
there is here? 

Dan’.: No. 

LepBetrer: Then I’ll count it, if you 
will permit me. (He pulls a stool to 
the end of the table and dumps the 
scrip out and begins to sort it into 
piles. The outside door opens and 
Ruta comes tn timidly.) 

Dan’L: Go ahead. (Cyrus sees Ruts 
and crosses to her.) 

Ruts: I came for the milk. 

Cyrus: Come over to the fire and get 
warm. I’ll tell Ma. 

Ruts (Putting a hand on his arm): 
Who are they? What are they 
doing? 

Dan’t (Turning at the sound of their 
voices and crossing to them at the fire 
place): Oh, that you, Ruth? When 
you go home tell your pa if he has 
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any scrip left to send it over. Maybe 

we can get him a few pennies for it. 

Ruta: I reckon he gave you the last of 
it, Mr. Moorland. 

Cyrus: Ma, Ruthie’s here. She’s come 
for the milk. 

Sarry (Looking up from the counting of 
the money): What? Oh, I'll get it 
from the shed kitchen. It’s all ready. 
(She goes out door right. Offstage a 
horn ts blown.) 

Cyrus: There’s the newsletter. I'll 
get it. (Goes out door left.) 
Nick (Poking LepBErTeERr): 

letter! 

LEDBETTER: Be quiet! 

Nick: But the newsletter will have a 
report of Congress — 

LepBETTeER: Have you forgotten? They 
can’t read. Now be quiet! You'll 
make them suspicious. (DAN’L 
crosses back to table.) 

Cyrus (Returning with a small roll of 
paper which he drops into Rutu’s 
lap. She unties it, but does not look at 
it.): They’re going to give us three 
cents for every dollar of scrip. That’s 
why they’re a-countin’ of it all. 

Ruts: Will that be a lot, Cyrus? 

Cyrus: I don’t know. I spoke to Pa 
about buildin’. 

Ruts: What did he say? 

Cyrus: If’n he still has the land in the 
spring he won’t put nothin’ in our 
way. He says maybe we should 
build on the high place by the creek. 

Ruta: Not here, by the store? 

Cyrus: You see — it’s Ma. 

Ruta: She doesn’t like me. 

Cyrus: Not you. It’s your family. 
Ma’s got big ideas, but once we’re 
married, she’ll come around. 

Ruta: No. It wouldn’t do. 


News- 


I won’t 





marry with you, Cyrus, lessen your 
Ma agrees. We’uns would jes’ be 
fightin’ all the time. I couldn’t feel 
right that way. (At this moment 
Nick moves and knocks some of the 
scrip off of the table. Dan’t and 
Cyrus pick it up and return it to 
LEDBETTER. ) 

LepBerTeR (Jo NIck, viciously): 
Clumsy! If you can’t do better than 
that, go on back to the fire. (Rutx, 
left alone, opens the newsletter and 
begins to read slowly, potnting out the 
words with one finger. NIcK crosses 
reluctantly to the fireplace, watching 
the money on the table all the time. A 
slight exclamation from Rut at- 
tracts his attention.) 

Ruta: Cyrus! 

Sarry (Entering with the milk which she 
brings to the small table): Here’s your 
milk, Ruth. Best get on home with 
it. It’ll spoil in here. 

LEDBETTER: I make it two thousand 
one hundred and eighty dollars and 
fifty cents. (The MoorLanps crowd 
around him eagerly.) At three cents 
on the dollar that will be — (He 
takes a bit of charcoal from the shelf 
and marks on the table top) sixty-five 
dollars, forty one cents, a ha-penny. 
A respectable sum, Mr. Moorland, 
a very respectable sum, I’d say, for 
paper that’s not worth even one cent 
in money. (He begins to count out the 
amount in silver which he takes from 
his pouch.) Now, if you'll just put 
your mark on this bit of paper? 
Nick can witness. 

Nick: Give me that! (He tries to 
snatch the newsletter from Ruta who 
has arisen as though to take it to 
Cyrus.) 








Ruta (Fighting him off): No! No! 
Don’t ye sign that paper, Mr. Moor- 
land. He’s not tellin’ you true. 

Cyrus (Snatching up his rifle which is 
still lying on the big table): Let her 
alone, you! Drop it, I tell you! 
(Nick lets go of the letter and of Ruta 
who runs to DAN’L.) 

Rutu: It’s here. It’s right here in the 
newsletter. Congress is going to pay 
the Continental soldiers full value for 
their scrip. Full value, it says, and 
it says beware of men trying to buy 
scrip for less. 

Dan’L: Are you sure, Ruth? 
again. 

Sarry: Show me! Show me right where 
it says that. 

Ruta: Right here. It says full value 
and — and interest. I don’t rightly 
know what that means. 
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Nick (Snarling to LEDBETTER): They 
can’t read, can’t they? 

Dan’L (Taking Cyrus’ rifle): Take 
your silver and get out — quick! 
(LepBetrerR and Nick hastily leave 
followed by Dan’L. Sartry sits at 
table and fingers the scrip.) 

Cyrus: More’n two thousand dollars, 
That means we'll have the land. 
Ruthie, won’t you — 

Ruts: Not unless your ma says so, 
’tother way wouldn’t be any good. 
Sarry: Cyrus Moorland, when you got 

a chance to marry a smart girl that 
can read writin’ and save us our 
home, what are you waitin’ for? 
(Sarry’s arm ts around RutH as the 

curtain falls.) 





THE END 


downstage right. Doctor ALLAN 
paces nervously up and down. He 
finally slams his fist against his palm 
and strides downstage center. 

ALLAN: Disgraceful! Imagine, one of 
my friends trying to steal from me! 

Hovse: Now, Tom, we’ve been friends 
a long time. Don’t you think you’re 
being a little hasty? 

ALLAN: I’m not accusing you, House. 
I’m not accusing anyone. (Angrily) 
That’s just it! I can’t put my finger 
on the guilty person. 

Mary (To ALLAN): You don’t think 
that one of us has taken your 
papers? 
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ALLAN: I don’t know what to think. 

Jom: But that’s unfair, sir. Why, I’ve 
worked on your experiments since 
my freshman year at the University. 
I’ve known you all that time. 
Surely, you — 

ALLAN: No, Jim, I don’t think that you 
would try to harm me. (Turning) 
I can’t blame anyone — but facts 
are facts! I called you together 
today to tell you about the strange 
problem of my experiment papers. 

Exuia (Surprised): Your papers? 

Autan (Nodding): Yes. Everyone 
knows that I have been conducting 
some experiments for the govern- 
ment. Everyone knows the nature 
of my work. (Jo Jm) I chose your 
help because you are one of the 
brightest chemistry students at the 
university. (Zo Exuia) And you, 
Ella — your marks in class have 
been so above average that I wanted 
you to help Jim and me. I’ve been 
very proud of your work, but now — 

House: Exactly what happened, 
Tom? I know that something’s been 
bothering you for the past two 
weeks, but you’ve never spoken 
about it. 

AtLAN: I couldn’t tell anyone. I 
wanted to make myself believe that 
I was mistaken, but last night — 

House: What happened last night? 

ALLAN: Perhaps it’s better if I start at 
the beginning. Jim, Ella and I have 
conducted several experiments in 
radar transmission for the U. S. 
Navy. Naturally, our work was of 
the most confidential nature. I 
hired Mary to transcribe our notes 
and carry out the general secre- 
tarial work. 
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Mary: Yes, Dr. House. I began work- 
ing for Dr. Allan about two weeks 
ago. 

House (Smiling): And an extremely 
wise choice the Doctor made, too! 
But please continue, Tom. 

ALLAN: I was very pleased with my two 
proteges, Jim and Ella. Their work 
was exemplary and we made great 
progress. 

Hovse: You told me a little while ago 
that you finished the research work 
last night. 

ALLAN (Slowly): At the beginning, we 
worked very hard — night and day 
—and Mary typed all our notes. 
After the third day, I gathered the 
notes and put them in the lab desk. 
(Points to desk downstage left.) 

House: Didn’t you think it dangerous 
leaving the papers there? 

ALLAN: I didn’t think so. After all, 
this is my house. No one ever comes 
here without my knowledge. 

House: But government papers! 
There are many people who would 
like to get their hands on them! 

AuuaN: I admit I was foolish, but I 
didn’t take any other precautions. 
Not at that time. 

House: And what happened? 

ALLAN: The following morning after I 
left the papers in the desk, I came to 
get them. Mary had typed four 
pages of notes and made a fifth page 


as a summary of our findings thus 
far. 


House: Yes? 

AuLAN: The four papers were intact. 
But the summary was missing! Oh, 
I searched the desk frantically, but 
the fifth page was decidedly gone! 

House: Did you question everyone? 











AuLaN: No, I didn’t want to think that 
any one of them had taken that 
paper. Naturally, I spoke off- 
handedly to Mary to make certain 
that she had typed the fifth page. 

Mary: I remember the morning you 
asked me about that, Dr. Allan. I 
thought it rather strange at the 
time, but you never said any more 
about it. 

ALLAN: I didn’t want the guilty person 
to know my suspicions. That night, 
when I visited the lab again, I 
searched the desk drawer for a 
second time. 

Hovse: Yes? 

ALLAN: The original four papers were 
there — and the fifth page had been 
returned! 

Hovss: Incredible! 

Jim: Who could have taken it? 

Exxa: Oh, Dr. Allan, you should have 
spoken to us about it. 

ALLAN (Slowly): Whoever took that 
paper only wanted to borrow it. He 
probably copied the data and re- 
turned the page after it had suited 
his purpose. 

Jmm: You say his Dr. Allan. (Bitterly) 
I think that considerably limits the 
field, 

ALLAN: I’m making no accusation, 
Jim. It could have been Ella — or 
Mary — or even Dr. House. 

Hovse: Now, Tom... 

ALLAN: Anything is possible. It could 
have been anyone. 

House: Maybe you were mistaken, 
Tom. Maybe the fifth page was in 
the desk all the time. 

AutuaNn: No! I searched thoroughly, I 

tell you. I took all the papers out, 

made certain that the drawer was 








empty and checked and rechecked. 

The missing fifth page was not there 

that morning — but it was returned 

that night! 

House: Why did the thief bother to 
return it? He could have stolen it 
and then destroyed it. 

ALLAN: The thief didn’t want to arouse 
my suspicions. He thought that with 
luck he could take the page, copy it 
and return it before I realized it was 
missing. It just happened that I 
examined the papers that morning 
and found the fifth page missing. 

House: And you said nothing? 

ALLAN: No, I wanted to get some proof. 

Oh, I kept close tabs on Jim and 


Ella. And even Mary. I noticed 
nothing suspicious until — last 
night! 


Hovse: Last night? 

ALLAN: We finished our experiments 
late yesterday afternoon and I 
treated everyone to dinner at the 
restaurant across the street. Before 
we left, I put the papers in the desk 
with a final summary. 

House (Bewildered): And you still 
didn’t lock the desk! 

ALLAN: No. Everyone under suspicion 
was in my company! After dinner, 
we came back to the house for a few 
rubbers of bridge. During the 
course of the evening, I came to the 
lab to make certain that the papers 
were intact. 

House (Anziously): Yes? 

ALLAN: The final summary page was 
missing! 

House: But that’s impossible! If you 
were with everyone involved, how 
could the summary paper be stolen? 

AuuaNn: I don’t know. But it was mis- 
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sing, I’ll swear it! Missing until — 
this morning! 

House: It was put back again? 

AuLAN: Yes. Again, the thief evi- 
dently thought that I hadn’t real- 
ized it was missing. (Looks closely 
at Jim, Etua, and Mary) Someone 
in this room has stolen my plans 
twice! 

Mary: You don’t think that I took 
them? 

Jim: I knew nothing about this whole 
business — until now. 

Eta: And I certainly didn’t take 
them! 

HousEe: Maybe someone from outside 
took them. It is obvious that if Jim, 
Mary, and Ella were here all evening 
and you hadn’t lost sight of them, 
someone else might have broken into 
the house and taken the papers. 

ALLAN: Well, Jim and Ella left at 
eleven. I saw them to the door. 

House (70 Mary): And you, Mary? 

Mary: I have a room here — at the 
Doctor’s house. 

House (Quickly): Oh, I see. 
understand. 

Mary (Quickly): No, you don’t under- 
stand. You think that I’ve been in 
the house all the time. You think 
that I was the only one who could 
have gone into the lab and taken 
the papers. 

House: Well, I —I didn’t think that 
— but — 

Mary: It’s true! That’s what you 
think. That’s what Dr. Allan thinks. 
But I didn’t steal the papers. I 
didn’t! (Sobs and Jim tries to com- 
fort her.) 

Jim: Don’t cry, Mary. No one thinks 
that about you. I — I believe you. 


I—I 


ALLAN (7'0 Mary): I want you to stop 
all this nonsense, Mary. I don’t 
think you took the papers, but until 
I find the guilty person, everyone is 
under suspicion. 

House: And what do you propose to 
do, Tom? 

ALLAN (Slowly): This is a very import- 
ant day in my life. I contacted the 
government and notified them that 
my experiments are finished. Two 
investigators are arriving today and 
will check my work and accept my 
findings. 

HovseE: What time are you expecting 
the investigators? 

ALLAN: They’re due at three. 

Hovss: But, dash it all, Tom! If the 
guilty person knows that those men 
are coming today, he’ll do anything 
to prevent you from turning the 
papers over to the government. I 
hope no one else knows about this 
arrival. 

ALLAN: I’ve taken every effort to 
guard my secret. No,. this is the 
first time I mentioned it. 

Jm: I didn’t realize the government 
men were arriving today. 

Ex.a: I knew they’d be here sometime. 

Mary (Sheepishly): I knew, too, but 
I didn’t tell anyone. (Turning to 
Jim) I didn’t even tell you, Jim. 

Jim: That’s right, Mary. (House 
glances at his watch.) 

Hovss: It’s exactly twelve noon now. 
You have to guard that secret, 
Allan. 

ALLAN: That’s what I intend to do! 
No one is going to leave this room 
until the government men have 
arrived and my papers are delivered 
safely to them. 


Hovse: Frankly, Tom, I think the 
damage has already been done. You 
say that the final summary paper 
was taken last night. I hardly think 
the culprit needs further information 
if he has already copied your research 
data! 

AuuaNn: That’s very true, House, but 
you guessed the truth before. You 
were surprised when I told you that 
I left the papers unlocked in the 
drawer a second time. 

House: That’s true. I thought it very 
careless! 

ALLAN: I thought that something like 
this might happen despite my pre- 
cautions. ‘That’s why I hid the final 
summary paper, copied a _ false 
report, and left it for our enterpris- 
ing burglar! 

Euua: Dr. Allan! 

ALLAN: Whoever went to the great 
trouble to take that paper, stole a 
lot of jumbled nonsense that would 
make sense only to a first-year 
algebra student! 

House: But the false paper was re- 
turned — 

AuuaN: Yes, for the same purpose that 
the first paper was returned. ‘lhe 
thief still didn’t want me to know 
that he was pilfering my papers. 

House (Musing): ‘This is serious. The 
thief knows that he’s been tricked. 
He’ll be doubly anxious to try to get 
at the papers before the government 
men arrive. 


ALLAN: ‘That’s true. That’s why no 


one will leave this laboratory until 
after three o’clock this afternoon. 

Exxa: Well, I think I can take it, Dr. 
Allan, if you can stand me that 
long. 
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Auttan (Soberly): Everyone realizes 
what would face us if the papers fell 
into the wrong hands. 

Mary: I don’t mind staying, Dr. Allan. 

House: But what about food, Tom? 
(Smiling) I’m afraid we can’t pre- 
pare a very substantial meal on a 
Bunsen burner! (Points to lab desk.) 

ALLAN: That’s all been settled, too. 
We’ve already sent across the street 
for some menus. The waiter came 
shortly before your arrival. We 
checked individual menus and the 
tray of food will be over in a little 
while. 

Hovse: You think of everything, Tom. 

ALLAN: I’m determined that no infor- 
mation will leak out this time. No 
one is going to leave my sight! 

Jim: That’s all right with me, Dr. Allan. 

ALLAN: I thought everyone would be 
willing to cooperate — but I still 
feel there is a treacherous person in 
this house. 

House: Why don’t you call the police 
in, Tom? 

ALAN: No, I have my own method. 
As a matter of fact, I called someone 
far more efficient than the police. 
I’m expecting her here any minute. 

House: Her? Good Lord, don’t tell me 
that you’re planning to ask a woman 
to solve this riddle! 

ALLAN (Smiling): She’s more than a 
woman, House. I called Miss hem- 
ingway. 

House: Good Feavens! Old Eliza! 
But what can she do? Oh, I don’t 
mean to sound cruel. Eliza § eming- 
way is perfectly at home with a 
blackboard and a mathematical 
equation, but in this case— — 
brrr! (Shivers.) 
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ALLAN: Eliza’s analytical mind might 
be able to see through this whole 
business. 

Jm: Good old Eliza! I plagued her for 
two semesters. She’ll have nothing 
to do with me. 

Mary: I bet you were one of her favor- 
ite pupils, Jim. 

Jim: Me? Eliza’s only friend is a 
tangent! 

Eua: It’ll be good to see Miss Hem- 
ingway in action again. (Smiling) 
Missing papers — government se- 
crets — this is fun! 

ALLAN (Sternly): I’m sorry, Ella, but 
it isn’t funny. We’re dealing with a 
thief! 

House (Musing): Old Eliza Peming- 
way! She’ll skin me alive when she 
finds me here. I was always her pet 
peeve at the University. (Knock on 
door. ALLAN opens door on right and 
Euiza Hemineway enters. She is a 
tall, thin woman, dressed in heavy 
tweeds. She looks at everyone, partic- 
ularly Dr. House, and grunts.) 

Miss Hemincway (7J'0 ALLAN): So, 
Dr. House is here. Really, Tom! I 
thought you were more particular 
about your companions! 

Hovsr: Now, Eliza — 

Miss Hemineway: Don’t “Now 
Eliza” me, Horatio House! I re- 
member the time when you faced the 
board and as much as said I was a 
doddering old maid! 

House: I said nothing of the kind! I 
thought your teaching methods were 
a little outdated and I reported my 
findings but — 

Miss Hemineway: Fiddlesticks! A 
few old-fashioned lessons would help 
you, you old bull head! (7’o AuuaNn) 


I got your call, Tom. I’ll be glad to 
help any way I can. 

AuLAN: I’m glad you could come, 
Eliza. 

House: Yes, Eliza, you see Tom is 
conducting some experiments and — 
(She waves her hand impatiently.) 

Miss Heminewayr: Tom explained all 
that business over the phone. He 
also told me that he was expecting 
the government men this afternoon. 
I’m pretty well informed about the 
whole case. 

House (70 ALLAN): But I thought you 
were going to treat the whole busi- 
ness with secrecy? You already told 
Eliza about the government men! 

ALLAN: I can trust Eliza! 

House: You can’t trust any algebra 
teacher with a secret! 

Miss Hemineway: He can trust me! 
Do you think I’m made of the same 
stuff as you, Horatio, you wishy- 
washy old woman? 

House: Eliza! 

Miss Hemineway: Oh, be quiet! Do I 
look like Mata Hari? 

House (Smiling): No, Eliza, you most 
certainly do not! (Exiza glances 
around.) 

Miss Hemineway: I know everyone 
here. Mary, you’re as pretty as 
ever. (Turns to Etua) And I under- 
stand you’ve gone far in mathe- 
matics, Ella. I’m proud of you. (To 
Jim) And I certainly hope you im- 
proved, Jim! 

Jr: I’m more stupid than ever, Miss 
Hemingway. 

Miss Hemimeway: That is not pos- 
sible! (7’o ALLAN) Hes anything else 
happened? 

AuuaNn: No, Eliza. I told you that the 
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summary that I left last night was 

returned this morning. There’s 

nothing new. We just have to wait 
now for the government men. 

Miss Hemineway: I’m rather inter- 
ested in what you told me about last 
night, Tom. You said that Mary, 
Jim, and Ella were with you all 
night. Jim and Ella left at eleven. 
You saw them to the door. Mary 
immediately retired, and, to your 
knowledge, didn’t go near the lab. 
That would mean that an outsider 
stole the paper. 

House: That’s precisely what I said. 

Miss Hemincway: Well, I hate to 
agree with you, but I must. None of 
these three persons had the oppor- 
tunity to take the paper. 

ALLAN: But no one else knew about my 
work. 

Miss Hemincway: That puzzled me, 
too, but perhaps someone is working 
with a confederate — outside help. 

ALLAN: Yes, that’s possible. 

House: It would take a brave confed- 
erate to go out on a night like last 
night. It was one of the coldest 
nights of the year. 

Miss Hemineway: Yes, the tempera- 
ture went down to 10°. 

Jim: It was freezing when we left at 
eleven. 

AuLAN (Ezasperated): What difference 
does it make what kind of weather 
we had last night, Eliza? There are 
more important matters at hand. 

Miss Hemineway: Never overlook any 
possibilities, Tom. Little details are 
sometimes very important. 

Auuan: But what about this confeder- 

ate? Maybe it’s someone working 

from outside — alone! 





Miss Hemineway: No, I don’t think 
so. In the first place, he wouldn’t 
know where the papers were kept. 
Secondly, he didn’t know the paper’s 
existence unless he was told. Didn’t 
you say the work was done with 
utmost secrecy? 

ALLAN: Yes, but — 

Miss Hemineway: No, Allan, someone 
very close to you is involved in this 
whole affair. I’m certain of it. 
(Mary begins to sob again.) 

Mary: You think I’m involved, Miss 
Hemingway. Oh, you know I live here. 
You’re like the others. You think I 
took Dr. Allan’s papers. 

Miss Hemincway: No, Mary, I don’t 
believe that. 

Jim: Mary, please. This ordeal will 
soon be over for all of us. (Exua 
shuffles uneasily.) 

Exiia: I — I'd like to say something, 
please. 

ALLAN: Yes, Ella? 

Exua (Nervously): Oh, I don’t want to 
involve anyone, but I saw something 
last night that I — (She pauses.) 

Miss Hemineway: What do you mean, 
Ella? 

ALLAN: Yes, Ella. What did you see? 

Eta (To Jim and Mary): It may 
have been nothing, but I know you 
were both in the lab last night! 

J: Ella! 

Ex.ia: I — I’m sorry, Jim. I saw you. 
I have to tell the truth. 

ALLAN: What are you talking about, 
Ella? 

Exua (Nervously): I saw Jim and Mary 
—here in the lab — alone — last 
night— and it was after — mid- 
night! 

ALLAN: Ella! 
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Evia: Yes, I saw them. (Ezcitedly) 
Oh, I’m sorry I said anything. I’m 
terribly confused. 

Miss Hemineway (Jo Jim): You'll 
have to explain. 

Ji: Yes, it’s true. (7’o Exxua) I don’t 
know how you found out, but I did 
come back. But I — we don’t know 
anything about the missing paper. 

Exua: I didn’t say you did. I only 
thought — 

Jim (To ALLAN): I tried to see Mary 
alone all evening, but someone was 
always there. During the bridge 
game, I made her understand that I 
would return. 

ALLAN: Why did you want to come 
back? 

Mary (Quickly): Don’t accuse Jim, 
Dr. Allan. I wanted him to come 
back. I wanted to talk to him. 

Jim (To ALLAN): Mary and I are plan- 
ning to be married. 

Exxa (Surprised): Married? 

ALLAN: Well, what happened after you 
came back? 

Jim: Mary and I met here in the lab. 
We sat and talked for a little while 
and then I realized it was pretty late 
so I headed for home. 

Mary: That’s the truth, Dr. Allan. 
Jim didn’t stay here long. 

ALLAN: I don’t understand how you 
got back into the house, Jim. I 
locked the front door after you and 
Ella left. 

Mary: I — I unfastened the lock, Dr. 
Allan. I knew that Jim was coming 
back, so I left the door open for him. 

ALLAN: You shouldn’t have done that. 

Mary: I realize that now. But I was 
terribly lonely and I wanted to see 
Jim. 


Miss Hemrneway: And, by the same 


token, anyone else could have en- 
tered the house, too. Yes, that ex- 
plains a lot of things. It explains 
how the missing paper was returned. 
(Miss Hemincway removes her 
heavy coat and places it across a 
chair.) Mercy! It’s hot in here. Is 
this lab always so warm, Tom? 

ALLAN: Yes, we have to keep it warm 
for the experiments. (Sadly shakes 
his head) I’m sorry to hear about all 
this, Mary and Jim. It places you 
both in a very unfavorable light. 

Miss Hemineway: Balderdash, Tom! 
Didn’t you ever hear of a lovers’ 
rendezvous? 

ALLAN: Yes, but — 

Miss Hemineway: I'll admit a labor- 
atory isn’t the most romantic tryst- 
ing place — but then a young 
chemist’s life isn’t too romantic. 
(Slowly turns to Exua) You'll swear 
that you saw Jim and Mary here 
last night after midnight? 

Extua (Slowly): Yes — yes — but I 
don’t want to talk any more about 
it. 

Miss Hemineway: We can’t evade the 
issue, Ella! (Slowly) If you left with 
Jim at eleven, how could you have 
seen them after twelve? What were 
you doing here after midnight? 

Exua: Well — I — Icame back— that 
is, I didn’t enter the house. 

Miss Hemineway: Why did you come 
back? 

Exxa: I — I had forgotten my gloves 
and I returned for them. When I 
saw Mary and Jim, I didn’t bother 
to come in. 

Miss Hemineway: You didn’t come 
into the house? 





Exxa: Of course not! I didn’t want to 
run into them. It would have been 
too embarrassing for all of us. 

Miss Hemineway: Well, then, how 
did you happen to see them? 

Exxa (Slowly): As I was coming up the 
walk, I happened to glance into the 
laboratory. That was when I saw 
them standing there by the window. 
(Gestures to upstage center window.) 

Miss Hemincway: You saw them 
through the window? 

Ewa: Yes. 

Miss Hemineway: Did you hear what 
they were talking about? 

Euxa (Quickly): No, no — the window 
was closed. I couldn’t hear their 
conversation. 

Miss Hemineway: The window was 
closed? That’s very interesting. 
Evia: There’s nothing strange about 
the window being closed, Miss 
Hemingway. The temperature was 

below freezing. 

Miss Hemineway (Musing): Very in- 
teresting, indeed! 

E.xia: But, Miss Hemingway, you’re 
making me feel ashamed of myself. 
I reported what I saw and — Oh, 
I’m sorry I ever said anything about 
it. You don’t believe me. 

Miss Hemineway: I believe you, Ella. 

I’m quite certain that you saw Jim 

and Mary here in the lab but — 

(Breaks off as knock sounds on door 

right. ALLAN opens door and BILL, 

the waiter, enters. He carries a large 
tray, stacked with dishes and food, 
which he places on table upstage 
right. He also places four menus 


beside tray.) 
Brix: There’s your order, Dr. Allan. 
Will there be anything else, sir? 





AuuaN: No, Bill, that’ll be fine. You 
can come back in a little while for 
the tray. 

Bruu: Yes, sir. I'll be back shortly. 
(Brix nods to ALLAN and exits right.) 

ALLAN: Well, we can postpone our 
affairs long enough to enjoy a little 
lunch. 

Miss Hemineway: I’ve already eaten. 

House: And I’m too excited. I 
couldn’t eat a thing. 

Mary: I — I don’t want anything, 
either. 

Jim: You should eat something, Mary. 

Mary: Please, Jim — I’m terribly 
upset. 

Exua: I’m not hungry either, but I 
sippcs2 I might as well take my 
order. (Walks to table, sits down and 
begins to eat her lunch. Her back is 
facing the audience. Dr. ALLAN tugs 
confidentially at Miss HeEmINe- 
way’s arm. Jim and Mary converse 
quietly upstage left. Dr. House 
stands near upstage center window.) 

ALLAN: What do you make of all this, 
Eliza? 

Miss Hemineway: There are several 
possibilities, Tom. Too many possi- 
bilities, as a matter of fact. It looks 
bad for those two young kids being in 
the lab last night — and yet — 

ALLAN: Yes? 

Miss Hemineway: Oh, I don’t know, 
but I think the truth is staring us in 
the face! (Thoughtfully, she walks to 
window upstage center and looks out. 
She seems uncomfortable in her tweed 
jacket and she tugs at the collar. She 
faces window again. Suddenly, she 
turns and snaps her fingers.) That’s 
it! 

ALLAN: What is it, Eliza? 
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Miss HeminGway (Joining ALLAN): I 
think I’m on to something. (Jim and 
Mary converse in low tones in back- 
ground. Ewa continues to eat with 
ulter unconcern.) That waiter just 
brought some menus with the orders? 

AuutaN: Yes, he was here with the 
menus before and each one marked 
in pencil what he would like. Bill 
brought the menus back to keep the 
orders straight. (Slowly) I’m afraid 
that Ella is the only one enjoying her 
food, though. 

Miss Hemineway (Thoughtfully): Get 
me those menus, Tom! (ALLAN 
walks to table, picks up four menus 
and returns to her.) 

ALLAN: Here they are. (She glances 
over the menus, extracts one, and 
hands it to ALLAN.) 

Miss Hemingway: Whose menu is 
this? 

ALLAN: Let me see. (Takes menu and 
studies it.) Oh, yes. I recognize 
those little check marks. This was 
Ella’s menu. 

Miss Hemineway (Musing): Ella cer- 
tainly has a hearty appetite. Why, 
she even ordered soup. 

House (Stepping forward): Eliza looks 
as though she’s on the trail. 

Miss Hemineway: Be quiet, Horatio! 
You wouldn’t know a clue if you fell 
over one! (Presently ELLA rises and 
joins the group. Jim and Mary also 
come forward.) 

Etta: Well, has anyone solved our 
mystery yet? Has anything startling 
happened? 

Miss Hemineway: Not too startling, 

Ella, but a lot of little details have 

certainly furnished us with a wealth 

of facts. 
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Euua (Slowly): Yes? 

Miss Hemineway: Yes. First of all, 
I'd like to know the truth about your 
return visit to the house last night. 

Exxia (Nervously): But, Miss Heming- 
way, I told you I had forgotten my 
gloves. 

Miss Hemineway: It doesn’t make 
sense, Ella. Look at it this way. 
Does it seem logical that you would 
go to your house, suddenly discover 
that you had forgotten your gloves 
and return at midnight in sub- 
freezing weather to get them when 
you knew you'd be at the house this 
morning. No, that’s too far-fetched! 

ELA (Quickly): You’re being unfair. 
I saw Mary and Jim in the lab. 
That’s the important thing. Why 
don’t you question them? 

Miss Hemrineway: I think they gave a 
pretty clear-cut picture of what they 
were doing in the lab. I’m not as 
well satisfied with your story. 

E.xia: What do you mean? 

Miss Hemineway: You said that as 
you walked up the drive, you hap- 
pened to glance through the window 
and saw them in the lab. 

Ella: That’s right. 

Miss Hemineway: But you also ad- 
mitted that the window was closed. 

Ex.ua (Insistently): The window was 
closed! I told you the truth. I don’t 
understand all this. 

ALLAN: I’m afraid I don’t understand 
either, Eliza. What difference does 
it make whether the window was 
closed or not? 

Miss Hemineway: I don’t believe 

Ella’s story because the whole thing 

is impossible. She couldn’t have 

seen anything through that window! 





E.ua: What are you trying to say, Miss 
Hemingway? 

Miss Hemineway: We had sub-freezing 
temperatures last night. As I re- 
marked a little while ago, this lab is 
unusually hot. I presume the tem- 
perature was hot in here last night, 
too. 

ALLAN: Yes. We always maintain a 
high temperature in the lab. 

Miss Hemincway: Well, Tom, I’m 
sure that you realize that if it were so 
warm in here and so cold outside, 
Ella couldn’t have seen Jim and 
Mary through the window. 

House: I don’t get it. 

Miss Hemineway: It’s very simple. 
When a window is closed and severe 
cold temperatures are registered out- 
side, what usually happens? 

House: Yes, yes, I see. The window 
coats with frost! 

Miss Hemineway: If the window was 
closed as Ella claims, she couldn’t 
have seen through it. There would 
have been a heavy coating of frost 
on the pane! 

ALLAN: Yes, I can understand that. 
But Mary and Jim admitted that 
they were in the lab. Ella must have 
seen them. 

Miss Hemineway: Yes, she saw them 
all right, but not from outside. Ella 
was in the house — in this very lab — 
when she saw Mary and Jim! 

Exxa: You can’t prove that! 

Miss Hemineway: I think that the 
business of the frosted window is 
conclusive proof. Somehow, you 
knew that Jimi was returning to the 
house. You knew the door was un- 

locked and you had to return the 

fake paper that your confederate 


had taken while everyone was at 

dinner at the restaurant. 

Exa: But, Miss Hemingway — 

Miss Hemineway: I think I know 
what happened. While everyone was 
eating, this confederate came to the 
lab and stole the summary paper. 
Anyone connected with the experi- 
ments would have known the paper 
was a fake, but he didn’t realize that 
until later. You met him after 
eleven, got the fake paper to return 
to the lab because you didn’t realize 
Dr. Allan already knew the paper 
was taken. 

ALLAN (Slowly): That could be pos- 
sible. 

Miss Hemineway (To ALLAN): Ella 
came to the lab, put the paper back 
and was about ready to leave when 
she heard Jim and Mary in the hall. 
She realized that Jim had returned 
sooner than she had expected and 
she didn’t want to be found in the 
lab. She probably hid here, (Gestures 
to large cupboard) while Jim and 
Mary were here. She knew that Jim 
was in love with Mary. She was 
jealous and when she saw her oppor- 
tunity, she tried to incriminate both 
of them, in her sweet, innocent way. 

Hovss: Terrible! 

Miss Hemineway: But Ella couldn’t 
admit that she was in the house so 
she had to say that she had seen 
them from the drive! 

ALLAN (To Eta): Is this true? 

Exua (Bitterly): Yes, yes! I hated 

them both! I wanted to hurt them! 

I took your first summary paper and 

I didn’t know you had missed it. 

Last night my — my confederate 

took the second paper and when I 
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saw he had stolen a fake copy, I 

knew that it was purposely planted 
there. I had to get it back! 

ALLAN: But I had already missed it. . . 

Exua: I didn’t know that. There were 
so many things that I didn’t know. 
But I’ll get the best of you yet. I’m 
not defeated! (Sits on chair and 
sobs.) 

AtLAN (To Miss Hemineway): But 
who is this strange confederate, 
Eliza? There are a few things I don’t 
understand. (Rap on door right. 
ALLAN opens door and admits Bru. 
Evidently unconcerned, Bi. prepares 
to gather tray. He suddenly straight- 
ens.) 

Britt: You barely touched your food, 
Dr. Allan. 

AuuaN: It’s all right, Bill. No one was 
hungry. (Miss Hemineway quickly 
walks to table. Britu watches her 
shrewdly.) 

Miss Hemineway (Slowly): Ella had 
her luncheon, Bill. 

Bru: Ella, Miss? I don’t know who 
you mean. 

Miss Hemingway: You know per- 
fectly well. Didn’t you come here 
early last evening and take the paper 
from Dr. Allan’s desk? 

Bru: I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Lady. 

Miss Heminewayr: I think you do 

know, young man. Ella realized the 

mistake when she met you later in 
the evening. You were working with 
her hand in hand. (Gestures to tray) 

And this was Ella’s latest method to 

transmit a message to you. You were 

anxious to know about the arrival 
hour of the government men. Ella 
conceived a very sweet way to give 
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you that information. (Quickly, 

But bolts for the door on right. Jim 

is quickly at his heels. He grabs 

Biu’s wrist, spins him around and 
forces him back into the room.) 

Jm (To Brix): You’re not going any- 
where until the police get here. 

ALLAN: I’ll call them now. (Picks up 
receiver and dials) Police headquar- 
ters? This is Dr. Thomas Allan, 44 
Maple . . . I’d like to have a patrol 
car sent here immediately... . 
Yes, it’s an emergency. What’s 
that? Fine ... thank you very 
much. (Hangs up) There’s a radio 
car on the next block. It will be here 
any minute. 

Jim: I’ll take this guy outside. 

ALLAN: Ella, you’d better go along 
too. You may be able to explain 
your way out of this down at head- 
quarters. (Jim ezits with Bru and 
ELLA.) 

House (Shaking his head): This is too 
much for me, Eliza. How in heaven’s 
name did you know Bill was working 
with Ella? 

Miss Hemineway: I immediately sus- 
pected someone from the restaurant 
when Tom said the paper was stolen 
while all of you were having dinner 
last night. Only someone from the 
restaurant would have known when 
the coast was clear. 

House: That makes sense, Eliza. But 
what about this business of sending 
a message out on the tray just now? 
Ella wasn’t even near the waiter 
when he came into the room. How 
could she send a message? 

AtLAN: Maybe she had a pencil and 
wrote a message on the napkin. 

Miss Hemineway: No, Tom, that 





would have been too obvious. Ella 
was smarter than that. (Walks to 
tray, examines dishes carefully) Ella 
ate her lunch. Soup — sandwiches 
— coffee — pie. 

House: I don’t see how the waiter 
could have made a message out of 
that. 

ALLAN: No, there was no way for Ella 
to mark or write on the dishes. 

Miss Hemineway (7o ALLAN): Ex- 
amine the soup bowl. I think that 
will change your mind. (ALLAN lifts 
the empty soup bowl and examines the 
bottom carefully.) 

ALLAN: Now, let me see — (Squints, 
and then suddenly turns to Miss 
HEMINGWAY) Upon my word! It’s 
very plain — today, three P.M. Yes, 
I see it very clearly! 

House (Ezcitedly): Give me that bowl! 
How could Ella write a message 
without a pencil? (Takes bowl and 
examines it as Jim returns.) 

Jim: The police would like to speak to 
you outside, Dr. Allan. 

AuuaN: Thank you, Jim. (He eztts.) 

House (Ezcitedly): I see it, too! Ella 
was a clever one. 

Miss Hemineway: Yes, the marked- 
up menu put me on the trail. Why, 


if Ella had a printing press, she 
couldn’t have left a clearer message 
for Bill to find. She ate carefully, 
and after she was finished, she left 
her message — today, three P.M. 

Jim: How can anyone leave a message 
in a bowl of soup? You'll have to 
explain that to me, Miss Heming- 
way. (Smiling) Remember, I’m 
pretty stupid! 

Miss Hemineway: It’s very simple, 
Jim. I knew the answer the moment 
I examined Ella’s menu. Where 
could anyone find better printing 
material than in a bow! of alphabet 
soup? (She glares triumphantly at 
House). 

House: No, Eliza, don’t look at me 
like that. After finding that message 
in the empty soup bowl, I take back 
everything I ever said about you. 
I’d hate to have you on my trail! 

Miss Hemineway (Smiling now): I 
don’t know how to take that, 
Doctor, but, to borrow a phrase from 
those barbarians in my freshman 
class, you’re livin’, Horatio, you’re 
really livin’! (Everyone smiles as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 





Intermediates 





The Gypsy Look 


by Anna Lenington Heath 


Characters 
Paut Morton 
Nora Morton, his older sister 
Sue Conway, his cousin 
Butcu Davis 
Ruopa LESTER 
Vic ADAMS 

Serrinc: The living room of the Mor- 
ton home. 

Ar Rise: Paut is pacing the room im- 
patiently. He looks at his watch, 
shakes his head, and mutters to 
himself as Nora enters carrying 
Paut’s suit, several books and a 
purse. Nora thrusts the suit into 
Paut’s hands, crosses to a big chair 
and drops into it, keeping the books 
and purse on her lap. 

Pau: Where on earth have you been. 
Nora? I’ve been waiting an hour. 
Nora (Smiling): My, my. You're 
even better than the seabees, 

brother. 

Paut: And what does that crack 
mean? 

Nora: They specialize in the difficult 
and you do the impossible. 

Pau: Yeah? 

Nora: You've waited an hour in the 
twenty minutes it took me to get 
your suit from the cleaner’s and stop 
at the library. There must be a 
lot of lead sinkers sewed into your 
coat, from the weight of it. (Rubs 
her arm) 
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Paut (Contritely): Thanks, sis. I'm 
sorry I snapped. It seemed an hour 
to me. I’m sort of upset. 

Nora: Skip it. What’s the trouble? 
(Paut shifts about in embarrass- 
ment, takes an apple and bites into 
it.) You'll get indigestion, gobbling 
an apple that way. 

Paut (Diffidently): You— you re- 
member Rhoda Lester, don’t you? 

Nora: Of course. The California girl 
who visited the Hendersons last 
year. You wrote a poem to her be- 

inning: 
“Sweet Rhoda of the redwoods, 
The West’s most fairest flow- 
er — 

Paut (In confused annoyance): No 
need to bring that up. 

Nora: You're right. Rhoda’s a good 
kid. What about her? 

Paut: She’s at Henderson’s again this 
week. I’ve asked Mother to have 
her here to dinner tonight. 

Nora: Good. It will be nice to see her 
again. What's upsetting about it? 

Paut: Well — well — Butch is having 
his meals here while his folks are 
away and — well — you know 
Butch — he'll give Rhoda a rush, 
and I want to talk to her myself. 

Nora: You'll just have to be more en- 
tertaining than he is. 

Paut: Oh, Sis, have some sense! I’ve 
got no such line of chatter as he has. 








You'll have to help. 

Nora: How? 

Paut (Gulping desperately): Make 
yourself attractive to Butch. 

Nora (Indignantly): Make myself at- 
tractive to Butch. I am attractive to 
Butch Davis. He likes me fine. 

Pau: Oh, I know he likes you. He 
likes Mother and Sue and all of us. 
I want you to interest him — well 
— sort of — romantically. 

Nora (Letting books and purse fall 
to floor): Romantically! Butch? I'd 
have more chance with the man in 
the moon. 

PauL: Now don’t be like that, Nora. 
You're pretty. You're smart, and 
you can be mighty come-hitherish 
when you want to be. 

Nora (With conviction): Not with 
Butch. He's in and out of this 
house like the family. He’s seen me 
at my worst; before breakfast, after 
baby-sitting; after I fell into the 
river, and once asleep with my 
mouth open. 

Paut: He knew you had a cold and 
couldn’t breathe any other way. 

Nora: True, but the revolting picture 
remains. It’s no use, brother. 

Paut: But, Nora! You must have 
something! The Blake boys are for- 
ever here and I’m always stumbling 
over Vic Adams. They sure don't 
come to see me. 

Nora: Oh, they're different. Guests. 
They see me at my best. Charming, 
all prettied up and maybe, a bit 
mysterious. Butch practically lives 
here. 

Paut (Pleading): This means a lot to 

me, Nora. You could charm and 


mystify Butch too, if you'd try. 


Nora: Butch would laugh his head off. 
And besides, Paul, I have no time 
to waste on him. I sit with the 
Neven twins through the dinner 
hour. 

Pau (Looking at watch): You'll have 
time enough before that. Butch will 
be here any minute now. I'm to do 
an errand for Mother and then pick 
up Rhoda. Do this for me, sis. “I'm 
asking” as we used to say when we 
were little. 

Nora: Paul, it wouldn't be any use. 

Pau (Turning back after moving to- 
ward door at right back): “I’m ask- 
ing,” sis. 

Nora (Throwing up her hands): Oh, 
I'll give it a try, but it’ll flop. Butch 
is sure going to be surprised. 

Paut: It'll wake him up to what he’s 
been missing. 

Nora (Coldly): Don’t be silly. And 
don’t expect—(Sue enters at right.) 
Hi, Sue. 

Sve: Hi, Nora and Paul. 

Paut: Don’t you have anything to do 
at home to keep you out of our hair? 

Sue: I do. I haven't been over here 
before today. 

Pau: And why are you here now? 

Sue: I’ve been studying a book on act- 
ing and I've come to practice what 
I've learned. 

Pau: Practice on Nora then. I've 
something more important to do. 
And don’t stay long. Nora’s got a 
job, too. (Exits at left) 

Sus (Reflectively, after watching Paut 
go): My cousin Paul has a vexed, 
distraught look. What’s on his 
mind? And what's the job you have 
to do? 
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Nora: Plenty, on both counts. Rhoda 
Lester's in town and is coming to 
dinner tonight. Butch Davis is eat- 
ing here while his folks are away at 
a convention. Paul has set me the 
job of distracting Butch’s attention 
from Rhoda. 

Sue: So-o-o. With all due credit to 
you, coz, that’s quite an assignment. 

Nora: Are you telling me! 

Sue: I could invite him over to our 
house. 

Nora: He wouldn't go. Mother’s hav- 
ing chicken-pie and he knows it. 
Sue: Maybe we could induce him to 
go off on some wild goose chase 

where he'd get lost. 

Nora: You could lose a homing pigeon 
easier. Sleeping potions and blunt 
instruments are out, too. We're 
stuck with Butch and I'm elected to 
charm him. 

Sve: Then talk to him about himself. 
The things he likes and can do. 
That’s supposed to win any man. 
Butch plays good baseball. 

Nora: He has told me all he knows 
and thinks he knows about baseball 
a hundred times. That goes for 
football, track, hot-rods, and wres- 
tling, too. We've worn them all out. 
(Nora walks about, troubled.) 

Sue: Skating? 

Nora: A thousand times, No. I can 
skate rings around Butch. 

Sue: Parlor games? Anagrams? 

Nora: Don’t be foolish. Butch isn’t 
the intellectual type. I'd do better 
trying to draw him out about some- 
thing he doesn’t like. 

Sue: It’s all over but the shouting, 

then. Just bring up the subject of 

gypsies and stand clear. 





35 


Nora: Gypsies? What gypsies? 

Sue: Oh, I forgot. You’ve been away 
for two weeks. Has no one told 
you of the ruckus Butch had with 
the gypsies over his cousin, Maisie 
Fenner? 

Nora: Not a word. What gypsies and 
what about? Talk fast. My time is 
short. 

Sue: A big outfit, got up like a gypsy 
caravan, is camped at the Trailer 
Park advertising sports goods: guns, 
fish poles, skis, camp equipment, 
and the like. 

Nora: I saw it as I came in on the 
bus, but I didn’t know what it was. 

Sue: There’s an old chief, a fat woman 
who tells fortunes, and six or eight 
others, all in gypsy costumes. And 
a devastating young man named 
Tonio. He’s really something. Maisie 
met him first. 

Nora: She would. 

Sue: She dropped some bundles when 
she was passing and Tonio picked 
them up for her. 

Nora: Things like that happen to 
Maisie. Then what? 

Sue: Tonio met her several times, just 
happened to, you know, then took 
her to a tour of the camp and the 
old woman told her fortune. 

Nora: Promised riches, travel, ro- 
mance and a lot of sporting goods, 
I suppose. 

Sue: And charged her a dollar for the 
fortune. Maisie told about it and 
took to wearing big hoops in her 
ears and a scarlet head scarf like 
Tonio’s. 

Nora: Which Butch objected to. 

Sue: Girl, that’s the understatement of 

the year. He tore up an acre of 


grass. Went out to the camp and 
bawled out the fortune teller for 
robbing a simpleton of a kid. Of- 
fered to lick the socks off Tonio, 
who wasn’t there at the moment. 
Nora: Butch has a pretty low boiling 


point. Maisie’s only his second 
cousin. Is that all? 

Sue: No. The old gypsy chief told him 
to get off the lot and stay off or he'd 
have him arrested. 

Nora: And Butch got. I suppose he’s 
still boiling and waiting to catch 
this Tonio off base. 

Sue: Yes, and to make him still sorer, 
a lot of the other girls have taken 
to wearing ear hoops and gay head 
scarves. The “Gypsy Look” they 
call it. (Takes pair of hoop earrings 
from her pocket) I have a pair but 
haven't dared to wear them yet. 

Nora (Examining the earrings): 
There’s a box of hoops like these 
and several sashes and head scarves 
among the costumes Mother brought 
here after the guild play. (Returns 
the rings ) Sue, what does this Tonio 
look like? 

Sue: He’s a slender, dark boy about 
my height. Has little black mus- 
tache. Handsome, really. Just men- 
tion him and Butch'll forget every- 
thing else, Rhoda included. 

Nora (Thoughtfully): I think I have 
a better idea. You say you have 
been studying how to be an actress. 
Here’s where you get a work-out. 
Come with me. (Nora leads Suz 
out right. A moment later Butcu 
enters at left, very much at home. 
He tosses cap to couch, helps him- 
self to candy after careful selec- 


tion, finds funny paper on table, 
sits sprawled in big chair, reading 
and eating. A few seconds later, he 
rises, gets more candy, returns to 
chair and reading. Voices off right. 


Nora and Sue re-enter. Sue has 
small suitcase. ) 
Burch (Half rising): Hi, girls. 


(Slumps back into chair.) 

Nora and Sve: Hi, Butch. 

Burcu (Noticing suitcase): Are you 
leaving us, Susan? Going away? 
Sue: Only a short way. Be back be- 

fore you miss me. 

Butcu: Good. Want I should walk 
you home? 

Sue: No, thank you. It’s exactly sixty- 
two steps from this door (Indicating 
door at left) to mine. I can get there 
before you can swallow that candy, 
untangle yourself and find your cap. 

Burcu: I don’t doubt it. Have a good 
time on your little trip. Go slow and 
hurry back. "Bye. 

Sue: ‘Bye. "Bye, Nora. (Exits at left) 

Butcu: Where’s everybody? 

Nora: Mother's at a church meeting 
and Paul’s on some errand for her. 
I'm going to get ready to baby sit. 

Butcu: The Wilson terror? 

Nora: No, the Neven twins. (Exits 
at right. Burcu stands at table look- 
ing over candy left in dish. ) 

Butcu: Hi, Nora! This candy for the 
boy friend? 

Nora (Offstage): No, I told Vic I was 
baby sitting. But don’t pig it all. 
Paul might like a piece, and it'll 

spoil your appetite, anyway. 

Butcu: Not my appetite. (Selects 


candy and sits and reads. A moment 
later Nora re-enters wearing gay 
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head scarf and big hoop earrings. 

Butcu speaks without looking up.) 

I left the hard pieces Paul likes. I 

wish sometime you’d make—( Looks 

up, stares an instant speechless, 
bounds up, yells) Suffering seacats] 

You too, Nora? I thought you had 

more sense! 

Nora (Undisturbed): It’s becoming, 
isn’t it? 

Burcu: If you like that gaudy sort of 
thing, but that isn’t the idea. 

Nora: What is the idea, if any? 

Butcu: The haywireness of the thing. 
Regular girls like you putting ban- 
danas on your heads and curtain 
rings in your ears because a back- 
ward cousin of mine went ga-ga 
over a mail-order gypsy. 

Nora: I haven’t seen Tonio, but I 
hear he is very handsome. 

Burcu: Like a drug store cowboy. This 
whole thing’s indec — well, it’s un- 
fitten — 

Nora: The word is “unfitting.” Have 
some candy? 

Burcu: I’ve had candy. I begin to 
think you're no brighter than Maisie. 
Of all the cock-eyed — (Voices off 
left. Pauw ushers in Ruopa. Burcu 
becomes badly flustered. ) 

Nora (Welcoming Ruopa warmly): 
Rhoda, it’s good to see you again. 
How have you been? 

Ruopa: Fine, thank you, Nora, and I 
am so glad to be here again. I had 
such a wonderful time last year. 
(Holds Nora off and admires her) 
You have the new Gypsy Look. It’s 

ducky as anything. I’m going to get 

a scarf and hoops tomorrow. (PauL 

beams and Burcu glowers.) 





Paut (To Rhoda): You remember 


Butch, don’t you? 

Ruopa (Turning to Burcx) : Of course 
I do. How are you, Butch? Nice to 
see you again. 

Butcu (In confusion): Yes, it is nice. 
Nice for you, I mean. No, I don’t — 
it isn’t — Oh, gosh, how do you do. 
(Pau and Nora exchange amused 
looks. ) 

Ruopa (Puzzled but kind): You must 
take me shopping, Butch, as you did 
when I was here last year. I must 
have some hoop earrings. I’m crazy 
about the Gypsy Look. (Nora nerv- 
ously watches door at left.) 

Butcu (Without thinking): You sure 
must! Oh, I didn’t mean— I'm go- 
ing to be busy tomorrow. Maybe 
you'd better. I mean — (Knock at 
door at left. Paut admits Vic who 
breezes in. ) 

Vic: Hi, everybody. How’s every little 
thing? (Nora is plainly dismayed. 
She was not expecting Vic. Butcu 
mumbles reply to Vic.) 

Paut (To save situation): Rhoda, this 
is Vic Adams. Vic, Rhoda Lester. 

Ruopa: How do you do, Vic. 

Vic: Glad to know you, Rhoda. You're 
the girl from the golden west, aren’t 
you. Paul’s been lyric in your praise, 
and I hear even the other girls love 
you. 

Ruopa (Bowing mockingly to Vic): 
Silver-tongued flatterer, isn’t he, 
Paul? 

Paut (Not too pleased with Vic): He 
has quite a line. Come, sit down. 
(Leads Ruopa to couch, sits beside 
her. Burcu takes bia chair. Nora 
and Vic stand by table. Pau and 


Ruopa talk pleasantly in low tones. 
Butcx sulks.) 

Nora (Covertly watching left door): 
I'm due to baby sit in a little while, 
Vic. I’m sure I told you. 

Vic: Sure. I'll walk you down. 

Nora: No need to bother. It’s just a 
few blocks. 

Vic: No bother. A pleasure. 

Nora (In desperation): But I don't 
want — 

Vic (Oblivious of her agitation): Aw, 
I'm glad to do it. The streets are 
pretty dark. You don’t have to tear 
off right now. Let’s talk to Rhoda. 
(Vic goes to couch. Nora remains 
at table, watching door) Did you 
have a good trip, Rhoda? 

Ruopa: Not too good. Delayed by 
washouts, some in—( Knock at door 
at left. Nora opens door and Sur 
stands revealed in doorway dressed 
in slacks, gay shirt, sash, head scarf, 
hoop earrings and a small black 
mustache. All stare in silence a 
moment. Butcu yelps “Tonio!” and 
plunges belligerantly toward Sve. 
Vic, Paut and Ruopa step forward 
into space between doors of room. 
Nora pushes Sue back and slams 
door. She stands in front of it facing 
BuTCH. ) 

Burcu: Let me out there! 

Nora: You'll make no scenes here, 
Butch Davis. 

Burcu: I'll make one outside all right. 
There are two doors to this room. 
(Turns and plunges toward door at 
right back. Collides with Ruopa 
who is saved from falling by Pavut. 
Burcu finds Vic in his way, jumps 
to right to avoid him. Vic makes 


simultaneous move and they face 
each other again. They repeat this 
movement twice.) Stand still, you 
lug, and I'll go round you! (Vic 
complies. Burcu rushes out at 
right.) 

Vic: Impetuous guy, friend Butch, 
isn’t he? 

PauL: Are you all right, Rhoda? 

Ruopa (Clinging to Pau): Yes, 
thanks to you, Paul. I'd have gone 
to the floor if it hadn’t been for you. 
You are so strong and gentle. (Paut 
is very pleased) Whatever ails 
Butch? (As Paut and Ruopa talk, 
Nora again opens door at left, 
snatches Sur inside and closes door. 
All gape at Sur in astonishment a 
moment. Ruopa squeals delighted- 
ly, runs to Suz who takes Ruopa 
into her arms and kisses her with 
exaggerated gallantry. Paut wraps 
his arms about his head and groans 
in anguish. Vic is astonished, Nora 
poker-faced. ) 

Vic: For Pete’s sake, Nora. Do some- 
thing. This is getting all out of con- 
trol. 

Ruopa (Seeing reaction of Paut and 
Vic): Oh, you precious sillies. It’s 
Sue Conway. (Sve bows deeply, 
hand on heart. Pau stares dumbly, 
arms still about head. Vic steps 
close to Sur, gives her a long look.) 

Vic: As I live and breathe, it is cousin 
Sue. Gals, you are beyond me. 
Marvelous and wholly unexpected. 
Is this some sort of a run-around 
you are giving Butch? 

Nora: He made fun of our Gypsy 
Look. Thinks we're a lot of silly 
sheep. 
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Vic: So you’re making a monkey out of 
him. Fair enough. (Sound of steps 
off left) If I'm not mistaken, here 
he comes back for more. (Nora 
clutches Sur's arm, points to big 
chair. Sue scuttles behind it and 
crouches out of sight. Others face 
door at left as Burcu enters.) 

Paut (Relaxed and happy again): 
Well, did you catch him? 

Burcu: No. Didn’t even see him. 
Think I heard him splitting the 
breeze over toward B street. That 
mail-order gypsy won't bother you 
again, Nora. 

Nora (Much too sweetly): Thank you 
so much, big boy. You've saved me 
from a terrible fate. 

Ruopa: He is simply ravishing in 
looks, Butch. (Clasps her hands in 
mock ecstacy) And that mustachel 

Vic: And that kiss! Yeah, you, 
shouldn’t have run the guy off, 
Butch. He’s romantical. 

Pau: You might like him fine if you 
got to know him, kid. (Suz has 
bobbed in and out of sight from be- 
hind chair several times.) 

Nora (Reluctantly, after glance at 
watch): Much as I hate to leave this 
party, I must get along to my baby 
sitting. 

Butcu: I'll walk you down, Nora. 

Vic (In protest): Just a moment, lad- 
die, just a moment. I came here for 
the express purpose of escorting 

Nora to her job. 

Burcu: She wasn’t expecting you. She 
told me so herself. 

Vic: That makes no nevermind. Ex- 
pected or not, I’m here and I walk 

Nora to wherever she’s going. (PauL 





and Nora exchange worried 

glances.) 

Butcu: That’s what you think. 

Vic: It is, and I’m going — (Sees Sur 
shaking her head wildly at him) to 
let you do it. (Helps himself to 
candy) You win and I hope the 
gypsy sticks out a foot and trips you 
flat on your face. Goodbye, Nora. 
I shall cherish you in my heart. 
(Burcu ignores Vic, leads Nora 
out at left. Nora throws kiss to 
Paut who raises hands in victory 
sign. Burcu thrusts in head to talk 
to Vic.) 

Burcu: In case you have any ideas 
about the return trip, I’m waiting 
on the curb till the baby sitting’s 
over, no matter how late it is, and 
will see Nora safely home. (Exits, 
slamming door) 

Vic (Calls after Burcu): On your 
way, Legree. (Then walks to big 
chair, beckons Sue out, twitches 
mustache from her lip) Now tell the 
folks good night, Susan, and I'll walk 
you home, the long way, around four 
blocks, and you'll tell me all about 
this goofy business. There’s more in 
the dish than floats on the surface, 
I well know. (Sue nods good night 
to Paut and Ruopa with ironic 
meekness, and exits at left with 
Vic. ) 

Ruopa: I do have the grandest times 
when I come here, Paul, even if I 
don’t know what it’s all about. 

Paut: You don’t know the half of it, 

lady, but Mother’s home now. Come 

on out and see her. (They exit at 
right back as curtain falls) 
THE END 





Black Ivo 


by John G. Colson 


Characters 
Buiack Ivo, a Norman Lord 
FatHer Leorric, Abbot of Crowland 
Morcar, a servant 
MartTIN LIGHTFOOT 


ae followers of 
< Hereward 
LirrLe WINTER 
GUSTAVE 
Norman men-at-arms 
JACQUES 


Time: Early on an autumn evening in 
1080 A.D. 

Serrinc: The upper chamber of the 
Guest House of Crowland Abbey. 

Ar Rise: Farner Leorric is seated 
near a table, anxiously watching the 
movements of Ivo, a_ heavily-built 
Norman baron who has just snatched 
a scroll from Morcar. Ivo is waving 
the scroll in a furiously threatening 
manner. Morcar looks bewildered, 
obviously afraid of Ivo. 

Ivo: You don’t know! What do you 
mean, you don’t know? 

Morcar: I — I — d-don’t know. 

Ivo: Answer me, churl, or by heaven 
I’ll have your eyes put out. 

Morcar: P-poor Morcar — d-don’t 
know. 

Ivo: Then you’d better think. Don’t 
stand gaping and gawking at me. 
(He becomes more threatening.) Where 
did you get this letter? Why did you 
hide it under your hood? Answer me, 
or I’ll have you flayed alive. (Mor- 
CAR opens his mouth to speak, 


but no sound emerges.) You gaping, 
gawking, gibbering Saxon serf! 
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Leorric: Lord Ivo, I beseech you, be th 
not so rough with him. It is not to 
seemly that a nobleman of your LEO 
rank should soil his hands on a lay- lo 
brother. Poor Morcar is of feeble Ivo: 
mind. Sc 
Ivo: Feeble-minded or not, he was try- re 
ing to hide this. (He holds out the LEO 
letter.) I’ll have the truth out of him. Ivo 
Now then, you miserable wretch, LrEo 
why are you so anxious to hide this? Ivo 
Leorric (Rising in agitation from the -” 
table): Pray leave him, my lord. He W 
is possessed and is not as others are. Lec 
I’ve heard these Saxons talk of him n 
as Mad Morcar. fi 
Ivo: Mad Morcar. (He laughs harshly.) e 
Mad indeed! All these Saxons are A 
mad. Their madness is a cloak for a 
rebellion. (He unravels the scroll, Ivo 
glances at it, then speaks much more I 
deliberately.) Tell me what it says, 8 
Mad Morcar, and if you say ‘I don’t i 
know’ again, (Quietly threatening) I'll ( 
break your ugly neck. f 
Morcar: P-poor Morcar can’t read. 
P-perhaps L-lord Ivo can r-read it 
for himself. LE 
Ivo: Me read! I haven’t wasted my , 
time on monkish arts! Come, Father 
Leofric, did they teach you to read | 
in my abbey in Normandy? Iv 
Leorric: I can read Latin, my lord. 
Ivo: Well, (He hands over the scroll) Li 
read it — and (Turning to Morcar) 
as for you, Saxon, I’ll have the truth 
out of you yet. (Morcar shrinks 
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back against the wall. Leorric looks 
at the scroll. Ivo turns to him.) 
Hurry, Leofric, what does it say? 
Can’t you read it? Have I made an 
ignorant old man Abbot of this 
wealthy Abbey of Crowland? By 
thunder, have I used my influence 
to no purpose? 

Leorric: This is written in Saxon, my 
lord. 

Ivo: By my faith! Written in Saxon! 
So Saxon churls can write. Can you 
read Saxon, Leofric? 

Leorric: A little, my lord. 

Ivo: Well, what does it say? 

Leorric: I cannot read every word. 

Ivo: The sum, Father Leofric, the sum 
— quickly or by thunder this abbey 
will have a new abbot. 

Leorric (Looking at the scroll): Briefly, 
my lord, these are the instructions 
from one, Hereward of Brun, to 
effect the capture of Lord Ivo of 
Angers, in the Guest House of this 
abbey. 

Ivo: What devil’s ranting is this? 
Here, give it to me. (He snatches the 
scroll.) What’s the use? I can’t read 
it! Take it back. (He returns it.) 
Capture me! The Lord Ivo! What 
fools they are! (Changing his tone) 
How do they know I’m in Crow- 
land? 

Leorric (Unmoved): The letter says 
you are to be seized in the Upper 
Chamber of the Guest House of 
Crowland Abbey. 

Ivo: Here! In this room! They know 
the very room I’m in! 

Leorric: These Saxons are well 

trained. They strike quickly and 

then vanish. They are cunning and 
fearless. 





Ivo: Who leads these were-wolves? 

Leorric: Hereward of Brun. 

Ivo: Called Hereward the Wake? 

Leorric: Yes, my lord. 

Ivo: He’s the man I’ve come here to 
catch. The Conqueror has already 
given me this Abbey and has prom- 
ised me the manors of Spalding, 
Pinchbeck and all Hereward’s es- 
tates in Brun as well, if I exterminate 
this rebel. And exterminate him I 
will. Is Hereward coming here? 

Leorric (Examining the scroll again): 
The scroll does not say that Here- 
ward himself will come. It mentions 
one Martin Lightfoot. He is to take 
you, my lord. 

Ivo: Take me! You speak as if he’ll do 
it. 

Leorric: Not I, my lord. I read what 
is written. That is all. 

Ivo (Slightly mollified): Anything more? 

Leornric: A little. 

Ivo: Then go on, man, go on! 

Leorric: You will be taken to Ely — 

Ivo: Me — to Ely — to their strong- 
hold! They daren’t! They cannot! 

Leorric: They aim, my lord, to make 
you stand your trial. 

Ivo: Trial! What for? 

Leorric: Murder, my lord. 

Ivo: I haven’t committed murder. 

Leorric: They think you have slain 
many innocent Saxons. They say 
that many children and many 
mothers have fallen beneath your 
sword or have been killed by your 
men-at-arms. 

Ivo: Isn’t that the way to deal with 
rebels? That’s not murder. Poison- 
ous serpents are best killed. 

Leorric: The Saxon women were not 
serpents, my lord. 





Ivo: They were dangerous. 
would breed more rebels. 
Leorric: And the poor children, my 

lord? 
Ivo: Would grow up into more rebels. 
Leorric: My lord, I beg you be care- 
ful. They are dangerous men. 


They 


Ivo: Enough, Leofric! I shall soon 
think you’re on their side. 

Leorric: No, my lord. I am loyal to 
you, my patron. I am grateful to 
you for sending me from your priory 
at Angers to be Abbot of this 
monastery. But I am not a warlike 
man. I hate this continual strife. 
Be careful, my lord, for they aim to 
hang you. 

Ivo: Hang me! Let them try! The 
Conqueror himself sent me to smell 
out this Hereward. He has escaped 
me up to now, but I’ll have him in 
chains yet! Not for nothing am I 
called Black Ivo. 

Morcar (Speaking from the wall in 
horror): B-Black Ivo! 

Ivo (Turning on him): Ay, Black Ivo, 
dolt, and Lincolnshire shall remem- 
ber my name. 

Morcar (Recoiling): The one who 
m-murdered those p-poor children? 

[vo (Laughing): Murder! Huh— 
murder! They were in my way. I 
kill anyone — man, woman or child 
—who stands in my path. Even 
servants. (Morcar shrinks back.) 

Leorric: The poor fool is dazed, my 
lord. Pray leave him. 

Ivo: Forget him, Father Leofric. When 
is this Martin Lightfoot coming? 
Will he come alone? 

Leorric (Looking at the scroll): Light- 
foot may come at any moment. 

Ivo: At any moment! Alone? 


Leorric: No, my lord! He will bring 
two others—Haco and Little 
Winter. 

Ivo: Three murderous Saxon wolves. 
But Hereward’s the one I want. 
That way lies more wealth and more 
power. (A noise from off right.) 
Hark! (The noise is repeated.) 

Leorric: They’re coming! 

Ivo (Suddenly losing his poise): We 
must get help. 

Leorric: They must not shed blood in 
our holy house, my lord. Call in 
your men-at-arms to protect you. 

Ivo: I have but two. Won’t your 
monks help me? 

Leorric: They are not men-at-arms. 
And, my lord, they are Saxons. 

Ivo: More treacherous dogs! I’ll have 
my Normans. (He goes to the door 
left, opens it, and shouts.) Gustave! 
Jacques! To me! At once. 

Gustave (From off left): We come, my 
lord. (Ivo moves downstage to left 
of table.) 

Ivo: My men-at-arms hate these fen- 
men. They at least can be trusted. 

Leorric: ’Tis well, my lord, for your 
sake. (GusTAVE and JacQuEs enter 
from down left.) 

Jacques: You called, my lord? 

Ivo: There’s Saxon treachery afoot! 
I’ve been betrayed. 

Jacques: We can fight, my lord. 

Ivo: Are you well armed, Gustave? 

Gustave: We have our daggers. 

Ivo: Handy weapons in a close fight. 
You may need them. 

Jacques: We know how to use them. 

Gustave: Trust in us, my lord. We 
hate these Saxons — these men who 
shoot at us from behind a bush and 
then run. 
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Ivo: They’re coming here. They think 
they’re going to seize me. The fools! 
Jacques: Here! To seize you, my lord? 

Ivo: Yes, me. 

Gustave (Laughing): We can deal 
with them. 

Jacquss: And like doing it. 

Ivo: Enough! (He turns to LEorric.) 
Now, Father Leofric, I must not ex- 
pose myself to these Saxon serfs. 
I’m too valuable for that. You, 
my dear Abbot, will receive them 
for me. 

Leorric: This is not my quarrel, my 
lord. I am a man of peace. 

Ivo: Don’t bandy words with me, 
Leofric. You are going to be Lord 
Ivo of Angers, and I Leofric, the 
firs; Norman Abbot of Crowland. 

Leorric: I do not understand. 

Ivo: You soon will. I shall want your 
robe. 

Leorric: My robe! 

Ivo: Yes, your robe, Father Abbot. 
We’re going to change clothes. 

Leorric: Change clothes! (In resigna- 
tion) So be it. I am at your service, 
my lord. 

Ivo: The first useful service you’ve 
ever done. 

Leorric: The mark for a Saxon arrow, 
perchance. 

Ivo: Better you than I. Time is short, 
Father Leofric. Come! (Ivo takes 
FatHer Leorric off, left. Morcar 
is sitting on the chest.) 

Gustave: Poor old Leofric. 

Jacques: He’s such a simple old chap. 
It’s a shame to treat him like that. 

Gustave: Black Ivo made him Abbot 
of this place and can easily turn him 
out. Ivo cares for nobody. 

Jacques: He’ll have to be careful this 
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time, though, Gustave. These 

Saxons are surely knaves and know 

how to fight. 

Gustave: He’s taking the risk to serve 
his own ends. 

JacquEs: What does he get out of it? 

Gustave: Several wealthy Saxon 
manors if he subdues Hereward and 
his wolves. The Conqueror promised 
him that. 

Jacques: Can’t be easy. William 
doesn’t give manors away for noth- 
ing. 

Gustave: Is Hereward coming here, 
or is he sending his accursed lieuten- 
ant, Lightfoot? 

Jacques: His lieutenant, I think. I’ve 
seen this Lightfoot once or twice, 
but I’ve never set eyes on Hereward. 

Gustave: The Saxons around Brun 
know him well, but they never give 
him away. 

Jacques: They worship him. In fact, 
Gustave, he’s a clever sort of churl. 

Gustave: He has the brains right 
enough, but Ivo has the tricks. He’ll 
do anything to make himself rich. 

Jacques: Ay, anything for power. 

Gustave: Exactly. He wants to be- 
come himself master of the Fenlands 
and he won’t rest content till he 
lords it over these Lincolnshire 
rebels as he does over the peasants 
in Angers. 

Morcar (Coming forward): B-but he 
won't. 

Jacques: What, are you awake, you 
Saxon whelp? 

Morcar: P-poor Morcar never sleeps. 

Jacques: Poor brainless imbecile! Ivo 
will bring your Saxons to heel. 

Gustave: And capture your famous 

Hereward. 


Morcar: P-poor Morcar not brainless. 
Black Ivo will n-never catch Here- 
ward. You'll s-see, Morcar knows. 
You'll s-see. 

JacquEs: So will you. (Noises without.) 


Gustave: Hark! Someone’s coming! 
(They listen. The noise is repeated.) 

JacqueEs: Quick! Call Lord Ivo. 

Gustave: My lord! Hurry, my lord! 
They’re coming! 

Ivo (From offstage left): Now then, 
Father Leofric, hurry up with that 
cloak. (FaTHER LEoFRIC enlers, 
urged forward by Ivo. They have know 
changed clothes.) 

Ivo: I’m the perfect abbot, am I not? 

Leorric: My lord, I do not like this. 
It is not seemly and they may recog- 
nize me. 

Ivo: Oh, no they won’t. They’ve never 
set eyes on either of us. Father Leo- 
fric, you’re afraid. 

Leorric: No, my lord, it is not I, who 
is afraid. (Noises without.) 

Jacques: They are here, my lord. 

Ivo: Gustave, and you, Jacques, hide 
behind the tapestry there. 

Jacques: Yes, my lord. 

Ivo: Don’t either of you move until I 
give the word. 

Gustave: Is this a trap, my lord? 

Ivo: A trap for the lawless Saxon 
churls. Not one of them must es- 
cape. Above all, make sure you get 
their leader. One leader is worth ten 
followers. 

Gustave: We'll do our best, my lord. 

Ivo (Listening): They’re coming! Get 
behind the tapestry. Use your 
brains and you won’t lose by it. 
(They move towards the tapestry.) 

Jacques: Here, my lord? 


Ivo: Yes, there, Jacques. (Pointing 


downstage of door on right) And 
Gustave on the other side of the door, 
Don’t make a sound! (More sounds 
from without.) 

Leorric: They’re coming, my lord. 

Ivo: Calm yourself, Leofric. You’ll be 
safe enough. (Morcar begins t 
shuffle forward.) Stand where you 
are, fool! Move and I’ll knife you! 

Morcar: I — I won’t move. 

Ivo: You'd better not. Now you, 
Father Leofric, sit in that chair and 
receive these unwanted guests of 
ours. Remember you are Lord Ivo 
now. I’m going to hide behind the 
arras for a while. Be careful what 
you do. No treachery, my man. 

Leorric (Sitting stiffly in his chair): 1 
do not like this subterfuge, my lord. 

Ivo: Silence! You’ve grown insolent. 
Remember that pig-sty in Nor- 
mandy where you were born. My 
life is important. Yours is — (He 
laughs.) 

Leorric: Very well, my lord. I will do 
my best. 

Ivo: You'll die if you don’t! (He turns 
to Morcar who has again begun to 
gibber.) Shut up, Mad Morear! And 
keep still! One word from you, you 
grovelling idiot, and I’ll crush you 
like the worm you are. 

Morcar: I-I won’t move, my lord, and 
I — I won’t talk. Don’t hurt p-poor 
Morcar. (More noises without.) 

Leorric: My lord, they come! 

Ivo: Then I'll go. Mind how you 
manage this, Leofric. I’ll take the 
scroll. (He thrusts it in his robe.) 


There’s enough evidence here to 
hang all these accursed were-wolves. 
Capture me! I’ll show these Saxon 
swine! (Exit Ivo behind the tapestry 
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at left of the upstage window. FATHER 

LEornric sits, elbows on table, deep in 

thought. A short pause, then Haco 
and LirrLe WINTER enter by the door 
right and stand on either side with 
arrows fitted to their long bows. They 
point their arrows at LEorric, who 
does not move.) 

Haco: There he be! 
Norman lout! 

LittLE Winter: Looks a milk-and- 
water man to me. 

Leorric (Looking at them calmly): 
What do you want? 

LittLeE WIinteR: You'll see. Don’t 
move man, or you'll be a dead 
Norman. He makes a fair easy 
target, doesn’t he, Haco? 

Haco: Don’t shoot him, Little Winter. 
Too quick an end for the likes of 
him. Don’t sink good English oak in 
that Norman muck. 

LitrLe Winter: Not just a little way 

in? Just to warm him up like? 


That be the 


Haco: Not yet, Little Winter. Re- 
member your orders. 
LitrLeE Winter: Orders! Ha! I re- 


member. 

Leorric: How dare you intrude like 
this? Why have you forced your 
way in here, violating this Guest 
House? How did you get in? (Mar- 
TIN LicuHTroor enters from left with 
his sword drawn.) 

Licutroor: How did we get in, Lord 
Ivo? Over the wall and through the 
door, closely followed by your Nor- 
man archers. They are still search- 
ing the grounds for us. But they 


won’t find us and they won’t find 
you. 

Leornic: This is no time for rude play. 
Who are you? What do you want? 
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LitrLE Winter: What, Black Ivo! 
You don’t know Martin Lightfoot? 

Licutroot (Deliberately): Ivo, we’ve 
come for you. We take you to Ely 
for trial. (He advances to LEorrRic 
and stands over him with sword 
drawn.) 

Haco: Revenge. We want blood. 
Look. (He holds up a bleeding hand) 
Your kind Normans did that. 

Licutroor: Hurt much, Haco? 

Haco: No, just a scratch, Martin! 
Little Winter pushed me out of the 
way in time. An arrow grazed my 
hand, that’s all. 

LitTLe WINTER: Luck it were, we saw 
them. Three of them creeping like 
reptiles after us. We want blood for 
blood, Martin. 

LicutTroor: Enough. (He turns to 
Morcar, who looks afraid.) Don’t be 
afraid! Have these Normans hurt 
you? 

Morcar: N-no! 

Leorric: Poor Morear is possessed. 
He is not hurt. Now, what is your 
business? 

Licutroor: Our business is with you! 
You have murdered Saxon women 
and children. We make war on 
Normans, but we don’t kill children. 
We shall never forget that. 

Leorric: What right have you to judge 
others? Are you blameless? I’ve 
heard tell of many of your wild 
deeds. 

Licntroor: I’m not a murderer. (He 
sees LitTLE WINTER and Haco, still 
holding their bows.) Rest your arms, 
Haco, and you, Little Winter. My 
sword is enough for Black Ivo. 

Haco: Thank you, Martin. 
lower their weapons.) 


(They 


Leorric: And what do you intend to 
do now, Martin Lightfoot? 

Licutroor: Take you to Ely, where 
Hereward has a snug little place for 
you. Come along. You can’t help 


yourself. Resist and you die. (At 
this moment Ivo steps out from behind 
the tapestry and grasps LiGHTFOOT’s 
sword arm with one hand and points a 
dagger at his back with the other. 
Jacques and GusTAvVE simultane- 
ously move out and threaten Haco and 
LitrLe WINTER with their daggers. 
Morcar remains gaping in the back- 
ground, now slightly behind Ivo.) 

Ivo: Keep still! Move and I’ll plunge 
this dagger into your heart. 

Licutroor: A trap! I might have 
known. 

Ivo (Looking round the room): So! You 
Saxon goats! You have walked into 
the lair of the tiger and you’re 
caught. Caught! (He snatches 
LicHtTroot’s sword.) Gustave — 
Jacques, if those oafs move an inch, 
stick your daggers in their ribs. 

Gustave: Yes, my lord. 

Licurroor (Bitlerly): The sentiments 
of the Norman Church. 

LirrLe WinTER: We are ashamed of 
him, aren’t we, Haco? 

Haco: Huh! He doesn’t talk like a holy 
man. 

Ivo: Quiet, oafs! Prick them with your 
dagger, Jacques, if they prattle. 

Jacques (Holding his dagger threaten- 
ingly): You heard? 

LirrLe Winter: You keep your dag- 
gers out of us. 

Ivo: Silence, fools. I’m not concerned 
with you. You’re small fry. 

Licutroor: You talk strangely for an 
abbot. Who are you? 


Ivo: Who am I? (He laughs.) You 
dolts! Don’t you know me? 

Licutroot: No! 

Ivo: I’ll tell you, fool. I’m the one you 
came to capture. 

LirrLe Winter: Black Ivo! 

Ivo: I was too clever for you. I’m Lord 
Ivo of Angers and he — (Points to 
Leorric) — is the Abbot of Crow- 
land. I made him change clothes to 
fool you. 

Licutroor: And fooled we were, Black 
Ivo. 

Ivo: Fooled easily, by thunder. | 
expected something better from 
Hereward’s were-wolves. 

Licutroor: At least we know you now. 

Ivo: To your cost you'll know me, 
Lightfoot. I have not done yet! No, 
by the Mars, I have not done yet! | 
want Hereward. Where is Here- 
ward, Lord of Brun? (He glares 
round but there is no answer.) An- 
swer, or I’ll have your lives. Light- 
foot, where is Hereward? 

LicutTroor: Hereward? 

Ivo: Don’t beat about the bush, man. 
You can’t get away. My men are in 
the grounds. Where is that wolf of 
Brun hiding? Where is Hereward? 
(LicutFoor does not answer.) So 
you won’t answer? 

Licutroor: No! 

Ivo: You will! Gustave, Jacques, take 
these two churls to the room below. 
If you value your life, don’t let them 
escape. 


Jacques: Come on, you! (GusTAvE 


and Jacques handle LirrLE WINTER 
and Haco roughly, and propel them 
toward the door left.) Shall we take 
the mad man too, my lord. 
points to Morcar.) 


(He 
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Ivo: No, Jacques, I have work for him. 

Morcar: W-work for me? 

Ivo: Yes, you! You gibbering maniac! 

Morcar (Gaping): Oh! 

Ivo: Take them away! 

LitrLeE WINTER: We'll come back, 
Martin, don’t worry. (Ezit right 
LirtLE WINTER and Haco, closely 
guarded by GusTavE and JACQUES.) 

Ivo: Now then, Lightfoot, sit there. 
(He points to the chair on the right of 
the table, motioning with his sword.) 
Go on, stir yourself. (He forces him 
towards the chair at the point of his 
sword.) Leofric, there’s some rope 
in that chest. Bring it. 

Leorric: Rope, my lord? 

Ivo: I said rope! Get it! 

Leorric: As you will, my lord. (LzEo- 
FRIC goes to the chest to get the rope.) 
LicutTFroor: What devilry are you up to 

now, Black Ivo? 

Ivo: You’ll soon find out. No, don’t try 
any tricks or I’ll run you through. 
(He threatens Licurroor with his 
sword.) 

Leorric (Returning with the rope): The 
rope, my lord. 

Ivo: Run it round him. Make him fast 
to the chair. He’ll talk in a moment! 
Don’t fumble about, Father Abbot, 
hurry yourself. (LEorric is securing 
Licutroot to the chair.) 

Lrorric: Yes, my lord. 

Ivo: Round him! Now round again. 
Keep his arms tight by his side! 
Tight round the back of the chair. 
(Leorric is clumsily effecting this.) 

Lrorric: I do my best, my lord. 

Ivo (Impatiently): Tighter, you old 
fool. Here, give it to me. (He 


finishes the operation, and LIGHTFOOT 
ts securely trussed to the chair.) That’ll 
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do. Now he can’t move. But 
he can answer questions. 

Licutroor (Between his teeth): But he 
won’t! 

Ivo (Turning to him): You will before 
I’ve done with you. 

Leorric: My lord! Oh, my lord, what 
are you going to do? Have mercy, I 
beg you. 

Ivo: Mercy! Pah! You get below and 
help keep watch on those Saxon 
hounds. Don’t come back till I 
knock three times on the floor. Like 
this. (He stamps with his foot three 
times on the floor.) 

Leorric: I have no desire to witness 
your deeds, my lord. 

Ivo: Then get out! (LEoFRIC goes out 
left, sadly glancing back at Licut- 
Foor). Now, you Saxon goat, where 
is Hereward? I want him. Tell me 
or you’ll suffer for it. 

Licutroor: You’re wasting your time. 

Ivo: We shall see, Lightfoot, we shall 
see. For the last time, where is 
Hereward? (Licurroor does not 
answer.) So you won’t tell me. Then, 
by thunder, we’ll practice a little 
archery. (He picks up a bow and 
two arrows, placing his sword on the 
bench.) Morcar! 

Morcar: Y-yes, my lord? 

Ivo: Here! (Morcar moves to him.) 
Look, imbecile, I have only these 
two arrows. (He holds up the arrows.) 
I’m going to try a little practice. I 
want you to fetch them out of my 
target and bring them to me. Do you 
understand? 

Morcar: N-no! W-where is the 
t-target? (Ivo shakes him roughly.) 

Ivo: Wake your brains up, dolt, or I’ll 
shake them up. 


Licutroor: I am the target, Morcar. 
Don’t bully the poor fellow, Ivo. 
(Ivo casts Morcar aside violently.) 

Ivo: Now, listen, Lightfoot, you stub- 
born Saxon mule, I shan’t kill you 
with the first arrow. Don’t hope for 
that. I shall ask the same question 
each time after I have shot. (He fits 
the arrow to the bow.) 

Licutroor: I’m no traitor, Black Ivo. 
Get on with you foul work. 

Ivo: So. (He takes careful aim.) I have 
used the bow since I was a boy. For 
the last time, answer or be maimed. 
Where is Hereward of Brun? 

Morcar (Galvanized into sudden ac- 
tion.): Here! (He has picked up the 
sword from the chest, and has knocked 
the arrow from the bow. His face has 
lost its vacant stare. He stands with 
the sword in his hand, threatening 
Ivo.) 

Ivo: You — you! 
down! 

Licutroot: Hereward! 
clever disguise, my lord. 

Morcar (Jn a commanding voice): 
Don’t move, Black Ivo. (He points 
the sword at Ivo’s heart.) Your trap 
was not so cleverly baited as you 
thought. (Ivo raises his foot to stamp 
upon the floor.) No, don’t stamp. 

Ivo: I might have known! Confound 
Leofric! I suspected that madness 
from the first! 

Licutroor: Run him through, my lord 
Hereward. It’s dangerous to dally 
with serpents. 

Morcar: He deserves to die, Martin, 
sure enough, but I cannot be his 
executioner. I cannot kill in cold 
blood. 

Licutroor: What then, my lord? 


Put that sword 


At last. A 


Ivo: After all that prating, what do you 
intend to do? 

Morcar: Shall I give you to the 
mothers of those children you mur- 
dered? 

Licutroor: Good i’ faith! Let him die 
slowly — torn to pieces by thei 
nails. 

Ivo: No. Lord Hereward, not that! 

Licutroor: The bully turned coward, 

Morcar (Deliberately): Black Ivo, | 
an minded to let you go on certain 
conditions. 

Licutroor: You jest, Hereward. 

Morcar: No. He shall go. 

Ivo: Go? 

Morcar: Yes, Ivo. Do what I tell you 
and you can leave this room un- 
molested. 

Ivo: I’ll do anything, if you will but 
show a little mercy. 

Licutroor: Contemptible creature. 
When did you show mercy? 

Morcar: Summon the Abbot! 

Ivo: The Abbot? 

Morcar: Knock on the floor three 
times. 

Ivo: You mean I’m to go, as you said, 
unmolested? 

Morcar: If you obey my orders, 
Knock, Ivo. 

Ivo: Very well. I didn’t expect this. 
(He thumps on the floor three times 
with his foot.) 

Morcar: When Father Leofric comes 
you are to order him to send up the 
Saxon prisoners. Then tell him to 
lock your Normans in their place. 

Ivo: I see. 

Morcar: And I want the key of the 
room below. 

Ivo: You shall have it. 

Morcar: Make a false move or try any 
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trickery, and you die. Remember I 
still have this. (He brandishes the 
sword. LrEorric enters from left.) 

Leorric: Did you knock, my lord? 

Ivo: Of course I did! Send up the 
Saxon prisoners. 

Leorric: Send them up? 

Ivo (His old domineering self): Don’t 
throw my words in my teeth, Father 
Leofric. Send them up. Lock Gus- 
tave and Jacques in the room when 
you come out, and bring me the key. 
Now, do as you are told and get out. 

Leorric: Very well, my lord. (Ezit 
Leorric, left.) 

Ivo (With a touch of his former confi- 
dence): Was that not well done? 

Morcar: So far, so good, Lord Ivo. 

Ivo: Now will you let me go? 

LicutrooT: Don’t, Hereward. He 
slaughtered defenceless Saxons. He 
must die. 

Morcar: Hereward keeps his word. 

Licutroor: A mistake, my lord. (Enter 
LirrLe Winter and Haco, followed 
by Farner LEorRric.) 

Haco: A mistake! It certainly is a 
great mistake. Is this old monk 
balmy? 

LitTLe Winter: No, Haco, he’s turned 
religious for a change. 

Morcar: Father Leofric, please sit on 
that bench and give no trouble. No 
harm shall befall you. 

Lrorric (Looking at Ivo): My lord? 

Ivo: Do so. (Leorric sits on the 
bench.) 

Haco: What’s come over Mad Morcar? 
He’s ordering people about. 

LirrLe Winter: Is he balmy? 

Morcar (Smiling): Quiet now! Little 

Winter! Haco! Free Lightfoot. 

(They move towards him.) 
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Licutroort: Little Winter, Mad Mor- 
car is Hereward the Wake. 

LitrLe Winter: Then I am balmy. 

Licutroor: Untie these ropes. (They 
do so and Licurroort is freed.) 

Haco: What did you say about Mad 
Morcar being Hereward? 

Licntroor (Rising and stretching his 
cramped limbs): Mad Morcar, as you 
call him, is in truth Lord Hereward 
of Brun. He’s in charge now. Once 
again he’s tricked the Normans. 

Haco: Oh! So that’s it. I never 
thought... 

Morcar: Come, time is urgent. Take 
this sword, Little Winter, and guard 
Black Ivo. 

LitrLe Winter (Taking the sword): 
Thank you, my lord. I’ll look after 
him. 

Ivo: You — 

Morcar: Enough, Ivo! I don’t like to 
see you dressed as a holy man. (He 
snatches off the abbot’s robe.) We'll 
have no imposters in a Saxon Abbey. 
And I’ll take this letter. (He takes 
the scroll from Ivo and conceals it in 
his own clothes. Ivo stands scowling.) 

LitrLeE WIntTER: Doesn’t he look 
funny? 

Morcar: You, Lightfoot, take the 
Abbot here, and the two men, below, 
to my house at Brun. We’ll keep 
them there till better times. 

Lieutroor: Willingly, my lord. 

Morcar: They’re harmless without 
Black Ivo. Take Little Winter and 
Haco to help you. 

Haco: And what about Black Ivo, my 
lord? 

Morcar: I'll attend to Black Ivo. He 
leaves alone. 

Ivo: Then I am to go, my lord? 


Mokrcar: I have promised. 
Ivo: When? 


Morcar: Now! 

Ivo: I cannot go like this, my lord. 
Pray give me an outer garment, ’tis 
cold outside and the fens are damp. 

LirrLe Winter: Send him off in his 
shift. 

Morcar: Lightfoot, give him your old 
blue cloak. ’Tis long enough, and 
will cover him well. I have another, 
a less conspicuous one for you. 
(Licutroot takes off his blue cloak, 
which he hands to Morcar, who 
places it around the shoulders of 
Buack Ivo.) 

Ivo: And now may I go? 

Morcar: Go, my lord. (All watch Ivo 
as he moves slowly towards the door 
right. He opens it, then turns, his face 
alight with malice and triumph.) 

Ivo: Fools! Fools! Mad fools! You 
haven’t heard the last of me! I'll 
bring my soldiers about your ears. 
(He dashes out right.) 

Licutroor: After him! (They all move 
towards the door.) 

Morcar: Hold! (They stand motionless. 
Ivo is heard thumping down the stairs. 
Morcar moves to the window right 
and looks out.) 

Licutroor: He’ll fetch his men-at- 
arms. 


Morcar: Hist! (They all listen. The 
outer door bangs. There is the whistk 
of arrows, a thud as an arrow strike: 
the door and finally a blood-curdling 
groan.) I don’t think he will. The 
Norman archers were in ambush in 
the grounds. They were waiting for 
you. They daren’t break into a 
sacred house. 

Licutroor: And — Ivo wore my cloak. 

Morcar: He wore a Saxon cloak, 
Martin. It has happened as | 
planned. 

Leorric (Peering through the window): 
He lies there, in the last rays of the 
dying sun, with three Norman 
arrows in his heart. 

Morcar: Martin, go now with the 
prisoners by the secret way. 

Licurroor: To Brun? 

Morcar: To Brun. 

Ligutroot: And you? 

Morcar: My work here is not yet 
done. As Mad Morcar, I can move 
freely, and wreak unsuspected havoc 
among these Norman overlords. I 
shall not rest content until I have rid 
our beloved Fenland of these hated 
invaders and brought peace at last to 
our struggling and heavily-burdened 
country. 


THE END 
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Sheep Skin Po 


by Genevieve Wimsatt 


Characters 

Po-Li Hst, a sage of the Yu state 

Po-Li Fu Jen, his wife 

Duke Mu, ruler of the Ch’in state 

Cu’1n Hs, political adviser to the duke 

PEDDLER 

SOLDIER 

FARMER 

WoMAN 

KEEPER OF THE Hounps 

VILLAGE Gossips 

STROLLERS 

SENTRIES 

Srnerne GIRLS 

Scene 1 

Time: Seventh Century, B.C. 

SetTina: Outside Po-li Hsi’s hut in Yu. 

Ar Rise: The sound of a hen cackling is 
heard. Po-Li Hs enters from hut, 
searches about the stage and finds 
nothing. Shaking his head, he sighs 
dejectedly. 

Po-L1 Hs1: I ask of Heaven, can this be 
Myself? And am I Po-Li Hsi? 
For last year I was round and fat 
That now am flatter than a slat; 
My jars and bins were filled with 

grain 

Of which not even husks remain; 
Taxes and levies north and south, 
East and west famine and drought; 


Brigandage everywhere! Now, 
bereft 
Of all my goods I’ve nothing left 


Of fields and pastures, cattle and 
crops, 


But this mud hut whose door-frame 
props 
The walls, a hen too old to lay, 
A peasant wife — 
(Enter Po-Li Fu JEN, carrying a few 
twigs.) 
Fu Jen: Husband, good day! See what 
I’ve found! 
Po-L1 Hst: Poor tinder stuff, 
Stubble and stalks, not half enough 
To feed the fire under the skillet 
‘ Until you boil a dish of millet! 
Fu Jen: What luck! We've got no 
millet to boil 
Or I’d have lost this morning’s toil! 
Po-Li Hs1: Will you still jest when 
times are slackest? 
Fu Jen: Glow worms gleam when the 
night is blackest! 
Po-Li Hs1: In famine time quips are 
like gnats 
Buzzing over the empty vats; 
Are like wild thorns greening the 
field 
Barren of any better yield! 
I’ll hunt a hillside pit and scoop 
Some clay for dinner. (Ezit Po-Li 
Hs1.) 
Fo Jen: I’ll make soup 
From grasses gathered on the hill; 
We'll dine like lords, and drink our 
fill 
Of water from the stagnant rill! 
It is now twenty winters since this 
Stupid Person drank wine from the 
gourd halved into cups for the marri- 





age feast. From that time until to- 
day her ears have not reddened to a 
reproof from her lord, the scholarly 
Po-Li Hsi. Ai-ya! Ai-ya! that his 
great talents should lie buried here 
in the Yu Country, while the other 
feudal states, Chin, Kuo, and Ch’u, 
are like sheep following the leader, 
Ch’ in, into the pit! (She starts, turns) 
Ha, here come three of the village 
gossips! I’ll hide until they leave. 
(Fu JEN runs into the hut, but from 
time to time peeps from the doorway. 
Enter three village women, one elderly, 
one middle-aged, one a young girl.) 
Ist Gossip: Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! 
Like tiger fangs tearing the flesh 
from our bones! If only the worthy 
Po-Li Hsi were in office we’d be free 
of these blood-sucking tax collectors! 
2nv Gossip: Or, if the Sage would only 
betake himself and his profound 
knowledze of statecraft to the Ch’in 
State, then the Ch’in armies would 
not come pouring across our borders 
in the planting time, trampling the 
tender shoots into the earth, leaving 
us no crops to gather at the Mid- 
autumn Moon. For in Ch’in, also, 
so it’s told, the farmers were torn 
from their planting to serve in the 
army, and reaped no crops this year. 
Giru: Those bandits swarming in our 
hills 
Are quite the worst of all our ills! 
How can we maidens pass the thieves 
To gather mulberry leaves? 
Without the leaves on which they’re 
fed 
Our silk-worms spin no thread; 
With not a thread of silk in town 
How can I weave my wedding gown? 
So, when I mount the bridal chair, 





What shall I wear? What shall | Wh 
wear? h 
2np Gossip: Why does this Superior The 
Man stay here, like a golden bell Is 1 
trodden in the mire, unrecognized, Wh 


unheard? Wt 
Ist Gossip: What, you don’t know? F 
Why, because of his peasant wife, of To 
course! He’s a righteous man, and ‘ 
vows that he’ll never abandon this Is 
gift of his Honorable Parents, like : 
an old straw sandal to be tossed WI 
aside when no longer needed. WI 


2np Gossip: Yes, yes, now I under- | 
stand! How could Po-Li Hsi take a Th 
woman with him in his escape across 
the borders and over the mountains, Fr 
and through the bandit lines drawn | 
tight about our town? (Po-Li Fu I) 
JEN, peering from the doorway, ez- tec 
presses astonishment, shakes her head.) wu 


ist GossiP: It’s plain enough; he won’t H 
leave her; he can’t take her with him; lik 
so here he sticks, like a ram caught Be 
in a thorn hedge, unable to go for- - 
ward or backward. Ps 

2np Gossip: Well, come along, come 


along! And doubtless we'll all starve 
because Po-Li Hsi’s high principles (i 
nail him to a hut in the wilderness! 


(They exit. Fu Jen comes from the hu | 
bewildered and wringing her hands, Po- 


pacing back and forth.) 
Fu Jen: And I never guessed the U 
reason why he lingered here! Does a 
dutiful wife question her lord? (She if 





croons.) 
Po-Li Hsi! Po-Li Hsi! T 
It’s not in the wilds that a Sage 

should be! C 
The Cart of State sticks in the rut; 
Where is he, where is he re 
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Who could drag it out? In a lowly 
hut! 

The Cart of State in a dismal fen 

Is mired up to the axle-tree! 

Where is he, where is he 

Who could heave it up? Clucking to 
a hen 

Too old to lay! Oh, the Cart of 
State 

Is sunk in the marshes where the 
reeds grow rife! 

Where is he, where is he 

Who might drag it forth? He is with 
his wife, 

The peasant wife who must set him 
free 

From the hut, from the hen, from 
me, from me! 

I will tear out the door frame! (She 

tears out the door frame and heaps the 

wood into a pile) I will kill the hen — 

like a mother-in-law to me! (She 

runs out, cackling is heard. Then she 

returns with the spitted fowl in her 

hands) I shall roast the hen over the 

flames of the door frame, and when 

my good man returns I shall feast 

him. Then, when he’s asleep... . 

(She lights the fire and roasts the hen 

as Po-Li Hst returns, empty-handed, 

musing.) 


Po-Li Hs1: The way of heaven, that is 


hard to know, 

Up-hill, and rough, and winding; 
here it splits 

In two divergent paths. Oh, should 
I go 

To serve the State, and bring the 
benefits 

Of peace and plenty to disordered 
Ch’in; 

Or should I here remain, 
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These four mud walls within, 

Watching the immemorial hen — 
who sits 

No more upon a nest of eggs. (He 

starts, sniffs the air, and catches sight 

of Fu JEN roasting the fowl) What’s 
this? What’s this? Fowl! And a fire 

to roast it!! It is — At-ya, it is... . 

Fu Jen: The hen. 

Po-Li Hst: And the fire? 

Fu Jen: Feeds on the door frame of the 
hut, whose walls, unpropped, must 
fall in the first wind. 

Po-Li Hs1: Wife, are you mad? 

Fu Jen: Oh, I’ve been mad to keep 

you here, 

Wasted in the hills year after year! 

But you shut your ears, and you 
closed your eyes, 

And you called the old wife shrewd 
and wise! 

But now that I’m sane you gape and 
jeer, 

“Are you mad? Are you mad?” 

(Po-Li Hs1 shakes his head and sighs) 

Come, no more sighs! 

Let’s feast ourselves on this good 
cheer! 

Po-Li Hs1: It is not for the Sage to 

criticise 

After the deed is done; but now, I 
fear, 

My poor dame’s wits have mounted 
to the skies! 

(He wipes his eyes on his sleeve.) 

Fu Jen: Eat, my learned lord! Eat and 
strengthen your wasted body with 
meat. Then, when you rise to fame, 
remember that it was with the aid of 
these two chicken wings you 
mounted to greatness! (They eat, 
and laugh.) 

Po-Li Hs1: Ha! This bone is hard and 





smooth as old ivory! I shall bore a 
hole in it and use it as a toggle from 
which to swing my pouch! 

Fu Jen: And look! Here’s its mate, just 
as tough and strong! I’ll grind the 
end of it sharp against a stone, and 
make a pin for my hair! 

Po-L1 Hs1: The meat is devoured, and 
now I am drowsy. I shall pillow my 
head on this stone, and doze until 
the shadows slant toward the east. 
(He sleeps.) 

Fu Jen: Yes, yes, good Po-Li Hsi, 
sleep soundly! (Wiping her eyes on 
her sleeve, and looking backward as she 
steals away, she croons) 

Po-Li Hsi! Po-Li Hsi! 
It’s not in the wilds that a Sage 
should be! 

No hut, no hen, no peasant wife 
Bind you longer to this life! 
(Exit Fu Jen.) 

CURTAIN 

* * « * 

ScENE 2 

Serrina: A river side in the Ch’in state. 

At Rise: Fu Jen is scrubbing clothes on 
the bank, beating them with a paddle. 
The Peppuer, the KEEPER OF THE 
Hovunps, the Souprer, the Woman, 
and the FARMER enter singly or in 
pairs. 

Pepper: Old Woman, beat the smell 
of Ch’in out of these dirty clothes, 
for tomorrow I travel on to trade in 
Ch’u. Meet me at the market place 
at dawn and I’ll pay you. (He throws 
down his bundle. Exit PeppLER.) 

Hounp Keeper: Old Crone, when 
you’ve washed these trousers be sure 
to mend the hole where the puppies 
snagged ’em. (He throws down the 
bundle and exits with his dog.) 


Woman: Here, Auntie, be quick, be 
quick! Tomorrow my mother-in- 
law comes, and if she finds her grand- 
son’s swaddling clothes unwashed 
she’ll beat me! (She hands over her 
bundle. Exit WomAN.) 

Souprer: Ho, ho, ho! Marching and 
sweating, marching and sweating! 
Be sure to dry ’em in the sun, 
Washerwoman! (He throws down his 
bundle. Exit SoLpier.) 

FarMer: Granny, here’s a red turnip 
for you! Just drop the wash at my 
door. (He throws down bundle and 
exits.) 

Fu Jen: Po-Li Hsi! Po-Li Hsi! 

It’s twenty years since I left you free 

To serve the State! Now, just to 
hear 

Your praises sung while I linger near 

The palace gates, for a hundred li 

I’ve tramped the road to reach this 
place; 

But never, never, never do I see 

The form or face of Po-Li Hsi. 

Wearily, wearily 

I stoop my back and I bend my knee 

Washing the clothes of the populace, 

Of the peddler, of the soldier, of the 
charioteer, 

Of the horseman, of the houndsman, 
of the bowman of the chase; 

I wash their clothes till the stream 
runs clear, 

I beat their clothes by the willow 
tree, 

But never the shirt of Po-Li Hsi! 

(Enter Duke Mu of Ch’in, riding in 

his chariot, and attended by his minis- 

ter, Cu’1n Hst.) 

Duke Mv: I am Duke Mu of Ch’in, 
loitering here by the riverside, resting 
my eyes on the graceful willows while 
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my ears are wearied by the counsels 
of this tiresome minister. Though 
details of statescraft are repugnant 
to my princely nature, between 
hunting and flute playing I have 
given several thoughts to the welfare 
of this people. Yet, for all that, as 
my Officials advise me, the country 
is rattling to pieces like a worn-out 
chariot. Ah, that I had an able 
minister — one like Shun, or even 
Yu — to relieve me of these cares! 

Cu’1n Hsr : Redoubtable Prince, this 
simple person begs to remind your 
Exaltedness that Po-Li Hsi, the Sage 
who, twenty summers ago set out to 
render his services to Ch’in, is still a 
prisoner, caught like a captive uni- 
corn in the trap of the Ch’u State. 

Duxe Mu: I had quite forgotten him! 
Why have you not earlier reminded 
me of this talented scholar who, as I 
now recall, was eagerly anticipated 
by the people, to whom his advent 
was as a red sunset foretelling a 
genial morrow. 

CuH’in Hs: Until now, O Sapient 
Prince, when your Righteousness 
declined the offer of the six dancing 
girls brought from Turkestan by 
Merchant Wu, there has been no 
surplus in the royal treasury to 
ransom even the two simple farmers 
captured along with Po-Li Hsi to say 
nothing of a renowned Sage. 

Duke Mv: Surplus? What surplus? 

Cu’in Hst: Why, the thousand pieces 
of silk lately collected —not to 
mention the arms and armor, the 
bronze. vessels, the fox skins and 
other pelts, the copper ingots — 

Duxe Mu: Enough! Chatter no more! 

I thought you had something new to 


submit, a report of new funds. 


Cu’in Hsi: Like a grasshopper the 


royal attention has skipped from 
my counsels! Prince, since my words 
find no entrance into the royal 
awareness, and my memorials are 
slapped aside like buzzing mosqui- 
toes, I am useless to the State, and 
can do no less than die! See, I dash 
out my brains against the chariot 
wheel, with my last breath crying, 
“Give peace to Ch’in by employing 
the services of Po-Li Hsi!’”’ (He 
dashes his head against the chariot 
wheel and falls.) 


Duke Mu: Now he has killed himself! 


What’s to be done? The people, in- 
deed, are restive, and sullen, and 
like enough to rebel. Gladly would 
I ransom this Po-Li Hsi and let him 
guide the Cart of State, thus secur- 
ing for myself leisure to pursue that 
wild boar reported by my huntsmen. 
But the parsimonious Prince of 
Ch’in would drive a stiff bargain for 
a sage, and the thousand pieces of 
silk mentioned by the late Ch’in Hsi 
have already been paid to Merchant 
Wu for his accomplished singing 
girls. With what then should I 
ransom a Prime Minister? (Fu Jen 
advances on her knees, and beats her 
head on the ground before the DuKE.) 


Fu Jen: With five cheap skins! With 


five sheep skins! 


Duxe Mv: What’s this, what’s this? 


And who are you, Old Crone? 


Fu JEN: Only a meadow mouse that 


steals 
Timidly to the chariot wheels 
Squeaking humbly to condole 
With the frisky, frolicsome royal 
foal, 


Laden down like a common hack, 
While a sturdy, steady nag of Yu 
Kicks up his heels in Ch’u! 


Duxe Mu: Not wrong! Not wrong! 
It’s a sad affair, indeed! And you, 
Old Crone, though but a simple crea- 
ture, are not lacking in understand- 
ing. At-ya, but I have no funds with 
which to ransom a first-class Prime 
Minister, so that I could go hunting 
in peace! 

Fu Jen: He would carry the pack while 

you gamboled free, 

Po-Li Hsi, Po-Li Hsi! 

While you gamboled free he would 
carry the pack, 

This Po-Li Hsi if he ambled back! 


Duke Mu: Be gone! The 
Sage of Yu 
Must rot unransomed there in Ch’u, 
In company with captive churls! 
The price is high for singing girls! 

Fu Jen: Oh, Your Exaltedness, for 
what sum would Ch’u release the 
two farmers captured along with 
Po-Li Hsi? 

Duxe Mu: Farmers? Farmers, in- 
deed! And what would I want with 
a couple of farmers? But if Ch’u 
were offered ten pelts—say, of 
leopards, or of foxes — she would be 
glad enough to thrust these rustics 
across the borders! 


Fu Jen: Oh, Prince, Careful of the 
People, is it not true that stupid 
men — like those of the Ch’u State 
—can prize no precious thing, no, 
not even jade or pearls, unless it is 
first esteemed by others? 

Duke Mu: Even so, Old Crone. Un- 
enlightened Dolts, like the men of 
the Ch’u State, can appreciate no 


Be gone! 


treasure unless it be coveted by 
others. 

Fu Jen: Then, O Crafty Strategist, if, 
as you suggest, an ambassador were 
sent to Ch’u offering ten fox skins 
for the release of the first farmer, 
and ten leopard skins for the release 
of the second farmer; but only five 
common sheep skins for Po-Li Hsi, 
then the Prince of Ch’u, judging the 
worth of the captives by the ran- 
soms offered for them, might hand 
over Po-Li Hsi in contempt — and 
for five sheep skins! 

Duxe Mu: Ha, ha, ha! Old Crone, 
your simplicity has incited our 
sagacity to cunning devices! A 
Prime Minister for five sheep skins! 
I shall instruct the Board of Inter- 
State Relations to despatch an am- 
bassador to Ch’u to proceed with the 
negotiations. Five sheep skins! 
Five sheep skins for a Prime Minis- 
ter! (Ezit Duxe Mu in his chariot.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
Scene 3 

Settine: The gates before Po-Li Hsi’s 
palace. 

At Rise: Two sentries mount guard. 
Strollers pass, smiling and chatting. 
A PEDDLER cries his wares. Fu JEN 
enters and leans against the gate post. 

Fu Jen: Now you are ransomed, 

Po-Li Hsi, 
And all the common folk who know 
Of the bargain call you Sheep Skin 
Po! 
Since you came here to oversee 
The State, the farmers reap and sow 
Their crops in season; barns are full, 
Prisons empty; maidens go 
Early and unafraid to pull 
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Mulberry leaves; to and fro 
Fly the shuttles; silk and wool 
Crowd the looms. All, all agree — 
Crown: This prosperity we owe 

To Sheep Skin Po! To Sheep Skin 

Po! 

Fu Jen: Though it shines on me only 
from afar the glory of Po-Li Hsi’s 
fame warms these old bones! Every 
day I come here to watch the Prime 
Minister mount his chariot. He’s no 
longer young, and I notice that in 
damp weather his knee where the 
old mule kicked him still gives him 
trouble. Now, if I might only rub it 
for him with a little turtle oil... . 
But what am I saying? He is a 
Pillar of the State, and I am only a 
poor washerwoman! Ha, here he 
comes! (The gates are thrown open, 
disclosing Po-Li Hsi, gorgeously 
dressed, now bent and white headed, 
surrounded by Sincine Gir.s.) 


Ist Girt: Your Excellency, Your Ex- 
cellency, that girl, Golden Bird, tore 
the flowers from my hair! The gilded 
flowers Your Excellency gave me! 
(She kneels and weeps, aside she 
hisses) And I'll scratch her face for 
her, even though I tear a finger nail 
on her tough cheek! 

2np Girt: The peddler from over the 
sea has a new ointment made from 
ground pearls and cinnabar! One 
application, and even an old and 
ugly woman is as fresh and blooming 
as the Noon Goddess! 


3rp Giri: O Lavish Lord, compas- 
sionate 
Your handmaid so unfortunate 
Who has lost the earring from her 
ear! 


Look-see! Look-see (Touches hand 
to ear), 

And hear the plea 

Of this poor gem left desolate 

And begging for another mate! 


47TH Giri (Rushing forward): One of 


these hussies must have stolen it! 
My jade ornament! (She glares 
about her at her companions.) And 
they lie when they say I dropped it 
myself and broke it! They lie! They 
lie! 


5TH Giri: A peach-colored coat em- 


broidered with the Cranes of Long- 
evity, to honor your Venerableness 

Given away — almost. To- 
morrow’s my birthday. ... (Po- 
Li Hs stops his ears with his hands 
and flees. The noise of wheedling, 
strife and singing, and the cries of 
“Perfumes!” “Silks!” “Fans!” 
“Hairpins!”’ die down as the gates are 
closed behind him. He leans on his 
staff, sighing deeply.) 


Po-L Hst: Life slips away.... Now I 


am worn and old; 

Duke Mu, the Chieftain of the West, 

Ransomed me without silk or gold; 

My talents, locked no longer in my 
breast, 

Have been made manifest; 

The State stands firm; the people, 
unoppressed, 

Are tranquil as when good Yao’s 
mandate blessed 

This land. And here I stand 

That once was sold 

For five sheep skins. Jade girdled, 
satin dressed, 

The ceremonial scepter in my hand, 

Honored, renowned, having a stately 
hall, 

A chariot, a lute, a treasure chest, 


Ten singing girls, who brawl and 
squall, and bawl, 
Presented by the Duke, serfs to 
command. ... (He sighs deeply) 
In the chill autumn, springtime 
pleasures pall! 
Looking far backward on my former 
life 
I quite forget them all, 
This noisy mansion, bustling maids 
and men, 
And dream I am in Yu again, 
Possessing but a lowly hut, a hen 
Too old to lay, a peasant wife — 
Fu Jen: He! He! (She darts forward). 
Guarp: Old Crone, be off! Can you 
not see 
This is His Excellency, Po-Li Hsi! 

Fu Jen: Well, I’m not blind! 

Guarp: Then get along!! 

Fu Jen: I won’t budge till I’ve sung 

my song! 

Po-Li Hs1: What’s this? What’s this? 
Guards, why do you thrust the old 
lady aside? 

Guarp: She’s mad, Venerable Sir, and 
perhaps dangerous! She imagines 
she is a singing girl and wishes to 
serenade Your Exaltedness! (Po- 
Li Hs claps his hands to his ears and 
turns away.) 

Po-Li Hs1: Undoubtedly the poor 
creature is of unsound mind! With 
singing girls screeching at me day 
and night when I am at home, must 
I be sung in to the streets? Send her 
away, but gently. 

Guarp: At once, your Graciousness! 
Without doubt the old hag is a 
lunatic! Look! She’s wearing a 


chicken bone thrust in her hair! 
Come along here! 
Hs: Stay! 


Po-Li (Touching the 


chicken bone at his belt.) Good Dame, 
by your speech I recognize you as a 
native of the Yu State. I, also, was 
born in Yu. If you wish, sing me a 
song of my old land. 
Fu Jen: Sheep Skin Po! 
Po, 
Do you remember the morning when 
We burned the door frame, cooked 
the hen, 
And parted? That was long ago, 
And you’ve forgotten me, I know! 
(Po-L1 Hst advances and bows 
deeply.) 
Po-Li Hsr: My wife! My wife! I’ve 
found my wife! 
Here’s the end of household strife! 
For I, that manage lords and churls, 
Am pestered ill with singing girls! 
Fu Jen: Leave them to me, Po-Li Hsi! 
Po-L1 Hst: Inform my household, 
Guards, that I install 
My Equal-with-myself Wife in the 
Hall. 
(Exit Senrrres. Sounds of singing 
and quarrelling as the gates are 
opened; silence as they close.) 
Wife, I am older than I used to be, 
I shake and quake and lean upon my 
staff. 
Fu Jen: I'll rub your knee, good 
Po-Li Hsi! 
Po-Li Hst: I’m sour and dour, I never 
smile or laugh. 
Fu Jen: Have you heard this one about 
the peddler from Chin 
And the lazy farmer in Ch’in? (She 
whispers in his ear. Then both of 
them laugh. The gates swing open, 
and Po-Li Hs ezits, followed by Fu 
JEN.) 


Sheep Skin 


THE END 
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Part Three 





Happy Holidays 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
FaTHER TIME 
Four CALENDAR MAKERS 
Tue Twetve Montss 
VALENTINE 
HALLOWEEN 
GporGe WASHINGTON 
Apri Foou 
OruerR Houipays 
CHILDREN 

Trp: Just before the new year. 

Settina: Father Time’s calendar work- 
shop. 

At Rise: Fatuer Time is dozing in an 
armchair. The four CALANDAR 
Makers are busy with papers and 
paste at a big table at center. A clock 
offstage strikes four times. 

FatHerR Time (Yawning and stretch- 
ing): Four o’clock. Only eight more 
hours and the new year will be here. 
(He rises and goes to the table.) Have 
you finished the new calendar yet? 

Ist CALENDAR Maker: It’s almost 
finished, Father Time. (He holds up 
a large sheet of paper.) See, here’s 
February with Valentine’s Day and 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
day in place. 

FaTHER Time: Very good. Did you 
remember to put Easter in April 
this year? 

2nD CALENDAR Maker (Holding up 
sheet): I did. Here’s April, and I put 

Easter right here. 





3RD CALENDAR Maker: Father Time, 
didn’t you say some children were 
coming to see you at four o’clock? 

FATHER TimME: So I did. They want to 
find out what days their birthdays 
fall on, and when Christmas comes. 
I promised to show them the new 
calendar. I'll go along and meet 
them. (He ezits.) 

4TH CALENDAR MakEr (Looking after 
FaTHER Time): Poor Father Time. 
He’s so tired. 

lst CALENDAR Maker: I’m tired, too. 
I’m tired of hearing the months and 
holidays complain about the calen- 
dar we make each year. February 
says he’s too short. He wants more 
days. 

2np CALENDAR Maker: August says 
she has no holidays. 

3RD CALENDAR MAKER: It’s not our 
fault. We don’t make the rules. 
(VALENTINE enters slowly.) 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER (Noticing her): 
Here’s Valentine. What can we do 
for you, Valentine? Didn’t we make 
your hearts red enough? 

VALENTINE (Shyly): No— it’s not 
that. 

2npD CALENDAR MAKER: Do you want 
more lace around your hearts? 

VALENTINE: No, you’ve given me 
enough lace, thank you. It’s — well, 

I’ve been thinking. I come in Febru- 

ary, when there is a lot of ice and 


snow. And sometimes it snows so 
much on Valentine’s Day that the 
children can’t get to school to get 
their valentines, and the postman 
can’t deliver them. 

3RD CALENDAR Maker: Yes, I know. 
It’s too bad. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly): But that 
wouldn’t happen if I came in May! 
If Valentine’s Day were in May, I 
could have a warm sunny day. 

47TH CALENDAR MAKER: But you can’t 
do that, Valentine. 

VALENTINF: J can’t — but you could. 
You could paste me into May right 
now, while you’re making the new 
calendar. 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER: But we can’t 
change the calendar like that. 

VALENTINE: Ask Father Time. He 
loves me, and I’m sure he would do 
it for me. I’ll come back later to find 
out what he says. Goodbye. (She 
smiles and exits. The CALENDAR 
Makers chorus “Goodbye” and re- 
turn to work.) 

2np CALENDAR Maker: Why do they 
always want to make changes? 

3RD CALENDAR Maker: It’s hard 
enough for us to get all the holidays 
in place now. (HALLOWEEN enlers 
with SEPTEMBER.) 

HALLOWEEN: Boo! (The CALENDAR 
Makers jump and he laughs.) 
Scared you, didn’t I? Trick or 
treat? 

4TH CALENDAR MAKER: Well, Hallo- 
ween, how are you? 

HALLOWEEN: Not very well. I have a 
cold. A-choo! 

Ist CALENDAR Maker: That’s too 
bad. 

HALLOWEEN (Grumpily): It’s because 


I have to spend so much time out- 
side when the weather may be cold. 
You know October — sometimes it’s 
nice and warm. But lately October’s 
been cold, with nippy, frosty nights 
that make my bones ache. 

2ND CALENDAR Maker: I’m sorry, 
Halloween, but we can’t change 
that. 

SEPTEMBER (Eagerly): Couldn’t you 
make just one small change? 
Couldn’t you put Halloween in my 
inonth? I’d like to have Halloween 
as a holiday, and I promise to be 
warm. 

3RD CALENDAR Maker: September, 
you know very well we’re not al- 
lowed to do things like that. 

SepTeMBER: Ask Father Time. He 
wouldn’t want Halloween to have a 
cold. October can keep Columbus 
Day, and I’ll have Halloween. 

HALLOWEEN: A-choo! Yes, just ask 
Father Time. 

4TH CaLenDAR Maker: All right — 
we'll ask him. 

SEPTEMBER: Thank you. Come on, 
Halloween, let’s make some plans. 

HALLOWEEN: Be sure to tell all the 
witches, pumpkins and black cats 
about the change. (SEPTEMBER and 
HALLOWEEN ezit.) 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER: 
Witches and black cats! 
scary things. 

WasHINGTON (Entering): I agree. I 
don’t like them either. 

2nD CALENDAR Maker: Good after- 
noon, George Washington. 

WasuincTon: Good afternoon, gentle- 
men. I have a request. 

3RD CALENDAR MAKER: Do you want 
more cherries around your picture? 
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WasuincTon: No, thank you. I must 
confess I’m getting a little tired of 
those cherries. People are always 
asking me, “Did you really chop 
down that cherry tree?” 

4TH CALENDAR MAKER: Then what 
can we do for you? 

WasHINGTON: This is what I have in 
mind. I’ve been watching all those 
Fourth of July celebrations with 
parades and fireworks. Now, I’d 
like to have parades on my birthday, 
but February is really too cold for 
parades. (AvuGusT enters.) Ah, 
here’s August. Gentlemen, August 
and I have agreed that my birthday 
should come in August. 

Aucust: That’s right. I don’t have 
any holidays, and Washington’s 
birthday would make a fine holiday 
for me. 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER: I’m sorry, but 
we can’t do it. 

Avucust: You could try it — just for 
this year. I’m sure everyone would 
like the change. 

2nD CALENDAR Maker: Oh, all right. 
We'll ask Father Time about it. 

WASHINGTON: Thank you. I’m sure 
he’ll agree with me. (WASHINGTON 
and AvuGustT exit.) 

38RD CALENDAR MAKER (Getting up 
angrily): Why don’t these holidays 
and months understand the calendar 
can’t be changed? 

4TH CALENDAR MakKeER: I'd like to do 
something that would fool all of 
them. 

Aprit Foou (Entering quickly): Fool! 
That’s a word I like. 

Ist CALENDAR Maker: April Fool, 
what are you doing here? Please 
don’t try any of your tricks now. 
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We’re very busy. We have to finish 
the new calendar so Father Time can 
show it to the children. 

Apri Foo. (Wistfully): You’re sure 
you wouldn’t want to smell a flower 
full of pepper? It makes you sneeze 
all day. 

ALL: No! 

Aprit Foou: You never let me have 
any fun. (Brightening) But you were 
talking about fooling someone when 
I came in, weren’t you? 

4TH CALENDAR Maker: I said I’d like 
to fool the months and _ holidays. 
They want to change the calendar. 

Apri Foot (Shaking his head): They 
always do. (Clapping his hands) I 
have it! Why don’t you paste up a 
make-believe calendar just for them? 
They’ll think you’ve made all the 
changes they wanted, and then 
they’ll be surprised when they find 
out about the real calendar. 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER: That’s a good 
idea, April Fool. (Rustles paper) 
Here’s a blank calendar. 

2np CALENDAR Maker: Let’s do it. 
(Pasting) Valentine’s Day in May. 

3RD CALENDAR MAKER (Pasting): Hal- 
loween in September. .. . 

4rH CALENDAR Maker (Pasting): 
Washington’s birthday in August. 

Aprit Foou: Put Christmas in June. 
(Laughs) Oh, this is really funny! 
(The CALENDAR Makers pretend to 
work on the make-believe calendar.) 

Ist CALENDAR Maker: There! It’s all 
done. 

Aprit Foot: Now leave the make- 
believe calendar here, and let’s take 
the real calendar away with us. 
(The CALENDAR MaKERs collect their 
equipment and the real calendar and 


exit with Apri Foon, leaving the 
make-believe calendar on the table. 
After a moment, FarHEeR Time and 
the CHILDREN enter.) 

FaTHEerR Time: Come right over to the 
table, children. Let’s have a look at 
the new calendar. 

lst Boy (Looking at calendar): Oh, 
boy! My birthday is on Sunday this 
year. 

Ist Grru: Where’s December? I want 
to see when Christmas comes. 

2nD Girt (Holding up sheet): Here’s 
December. But— but Christmas 
isn’t here! 

2nd Boy (Holding up another sheet): 
And here’s October — with no 
Halloween. 

3rD Giri (Holding up sheet): This is 
June — and oh, my goodness! 
Christmas is in June this year. 

FatHer Time: Christmas in June? 
What’s this all about? (He looks at 
pages, shakes his head) And here’s 
Washington’s birthday in August. 

3rp Boy: But Father Time, we don’t 
want a mixed-up calendar like that. 

Fatuer Time: Of course you don’t. 
Something went wrong. Wait — 
I'll call everybody together and 
we'll find out what happened. (He 
picks up a bell and rings tt. The 
Monrus, the Hotipays and CALEN- 
DAR Makers troop in. The Cui- 
DREN Gre delighted to see them.) 

4rH Giri (Pointing): Look, there’s 
Easter with a basket of Easter eggs. 

4rnH Boy (Pointing): And there’s St. 
Patrick’s Day, all in green. 

FaTHER Time: Quiet, everybody. 
Something terrible has happened. 
The calendar has been changed. 
(Apri Foot nudges the CALENDAR 


Makers and laughs.) 

HALLOWEEN: That’s not so terrible, 
Father Time. I think it’s about time 
the calendar was changed. 

ist Grru: Oh, no. We don’t want the 
calendar to change. 

ist Boy: It would be very hard to 
remember when holidays come if the 
calendar were all mixed up. 

2np Grew: I think the holidays are 
just right the way they are. 

VALENTINE: You do? 

2np Gir: Of course I do. Take Christ- 
mas — Christmas always comes at 
the end of December, when every- 
thing is white with snow. It just 
wouldn’t be Christmas without 
snow. 

2np Boy: And February is the month 
of great Americans, when we cele- 
brate Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

3rp Girt: And Halloween always 
comes in October when the leaves 
are turning colors. I wouldn’t want 
Halloween in any other month. 

HALLOWEEN: Well, my goodness! 

FaTHerR Time: I was going to point 
out to all of you that J can’t change 
the calendar because J don’t make 
up the rules. But the children have 
told you they don’t want the calen- 
dar changed. They like it just the 
way it is. 

3rp Boy: Of course we do. Each holi- 
day and each month mean something 
special. 

Ist CALENDAR MAKER (Coming for- 
ward with real calendar): Father 
Time, here’s the real calendar. 

Aprit Foou: That other calendar was 
just a joke. 

2np CALENDAR Maker: The holidays 
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were unhappy. They wanted us to 
make changes in the calendar. 

ta Giri: Holidays shouldn’t be un- 
happy. 

VALENTINE: We’re not unhappy now. 
We’re happy holidays because 
you’ve told us you liked us just the 
way we are. (Smiles) Thank you, 
children. 

FaTHER Time: That’s what I like to 
hear — happy holidays. (He takes 
calendar and looks it over) Yes, this 
calendar is right — all the holidays 
are where they should be. 

3xp CALENDAR Maker: Now we’re all 
ready for the new year. 

FaTHER Time: Months, are you ready? 





(The Montus chorus “Yes.” Holi- 
days, are you ready? (The Ho.ipays 
chorus “Yes.” If the director wishes 
it, short speeches might be prepared for 
each of the Montus. FaTHEer TIME 
can call their names, and they can step 
forward to speak about themselves and 
introduce the Hotipays. When this is 
finished, Fatner TIME smiles ap- 
provingly.) Then let’s all work to- 
gether to make this a happy new 
year. Happy New Year, everybody. 

Auu: Happy New Year — and happy 

holidays. 


THE END 


The Boo-Hoo Princess 


by Ruth Jaeger Buntain 
Characters . and weep . . . and then weep 
Kine some more? (The KiNG enters and 
QUEEN watches the Pr1NcEss also.) 
PRINCESS Kina (Shaking his head in puzzled 
Boys’ CHorvus fashion and speaking to audience): If 
DANCERS we only knew why she is always 
CLowNs crying! 
CowBoy QUEEN (Calling to the Princgss): Prin- 


Serrine: In front of the castle. 

Ar Rise: The Princess is sitting in the 
window of the tower, weeping. As 
“Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter 
Be?” is played, the QUEEN walks out 
the door of the palace, sadly watches 
the weeping Princgss, and then turns 
to the audience. 

QureENn (Sadly): Oh, my poor darling 
daughter! I don’t understand what 
is the matter. Why does she weep 
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cess Mary, stop crying and come out 
and play. The sun is shining, the 
flowers are blooming, the birds are 
singing. ... 

Princess (Sobbing): Boo-hoo! I don’t 
like to hear birds singing. 

Kine (Firmly): Princess Mary, tell us 
what is wrong. Why do you keep 
weeping? 

Princess (Sobbing even louder): Boo- 
hoo! I don’t know why. I feel so-o-o 


unhappy. (The Kine and QuEEN 
walk back and forth, shaking their 
heads.) 

Kine (Has a sudden inspiration): I 
have it! I have thought of a plan! 
QUEEN (Rushes to him): What is it? 

What is the plan? (KiNG whispers 
his plan and the QUEEN listens very 
intently as he does so. She smiles and 
nods her head in approval.) A fine 
idea! A splendid plan! (They walk 

toward the audience.) 

Kinc: Hear ye! Hear ye! The queen 
and I wish to speak to all of you 
about Princess Mary. She does 
nothing but weep and we are tired of 
it. So we have decided to offer $1,000 
to the person or persons who can 
make the princess stop crying. 
(Pauses; looks over the audience) Who 
in this kingdom wishes to try? (From 
the right-front of the audience, voices 
shout, “We do! We want to try!’’) 
Very well! Come to the palace. (Up 
the steps and onto the stage, comes a 
Boys’ Cuorus.) And what will you 
do to stop the princess from crying? 

Queen: Yes, what will you do? 

LEADER: We shall sing a song to the 
princess. A very jolly song. We will 
make her laugh. (The other GHorus 
Mempers nod their heads.) 

Kina: We shall see. 

Queen: Let us hear this jolly song. 
(The Cuorus approaches the window 
of the weeping Princess. When they 
are beneath her window, they all 
remove their derbies, place them over 
their hearts, bow low. They then sing 
the “‘Bi-Bi-Di-Bob-Bi-Di-Boo”’ song 
from Disney’s “Cinderella.’’) 

LeapER (When they have finished the 
song, he addresses the PRINCESS and 


all Cuorus Memsers look at her 
eagerly): How did you like our song, 
Princess? 

Princess (Who has daubed at her eyes 
all the while they sang): I didn’t like 
it! You were all off key! Go away! 
Go away! 

LEADER (Shaking his head, speaks to the 
audience): How sad that the princess 
can not appreciate fine music, 
(Cuorus Mempsers shake their heads 
with disappointment as they exit down 
the steps and back to their seats in the 
audience. The piano, offstage, plays 
sadly until they have resumed their 
seats.) 

Kina: Hear ye! Hear ye! The princess 
did not like the song. Who else in 
the kingdom would like to try? 
(Voices from the center-front of the 
audience cal! out: “We would! We 
would like to try!’’) Very well. Come 
to the palace! (To the stage comes a 
group of primary folk Dancers.) 
And what will you do to stop the 
princess from crying? 

QueEEN: Yes, what will you do? 

LeapeER: We shall dance a very merry 
dance for the princess. We shall 
make her laugh. 

Kina: We shall see. 

QueEN: Let us see this merry dance 
(The Dancers, when they have as- 
sumed their dancing positions, all look 
at the Princess and curtsy and bow. 
They then perform a folk dance.) 

LEADER (Calling to the PRINcgss): 
How did you like our dance, Prin- 
cess? 

Princess (Who had wept throughout 
their performance): I didn’t like it. 
You were very clumsy. Go away! 
Go away! 
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LEADER (Disappointed, says to the 





audience): How sad that the princess 
can not appreciate beautiful danc- 
ing. 

Dancers (Shaking their heads sadly): 
How sad! How sad! (The piano 
plays as they exit to their seats in the 
audience.) 

Kina: The princess did not like the 
dancers. Who else in the kingdom 
wishes to try? (From the left-front of 
the audience, voices shout: “We do. 
We would like to try!”’) Very well. 
Come to the palace. (To the stage 
comes a group of Crowns. They 
bounce up the steps in typical-clown 
fashion.) What will you do to stop 
the princess from crying? 

QueEEN: Yes, what will you do? 

LEADER: We shall speak words to her 
. . . happy words that will make her 
laugh (He and the other clowns laugh 
uproartously. ) 

Kina: We shall see. 

Queen: Let us hear these happy words. 
(The Crowns bounce over to the win- 
dow at which the weeping PRINCESS 
sils, looking very uninterested and 
exceedingly unhappy. They remove 
their clown hats and give her elaborate 
bows. They then recite and dramatize 
the following verse-choir number:) 

CLowns: Princess, fair Princess, 

Do not cry ...cry... cry (They all 


cry loudly.) 
You make us all wonder 
Why ... why... why? 


The world is full of laughter (They 
laugh heartily.) 

Why don’t you laugh, too? 

A merry smile is nicer 

Than a sad boo-hoo (They wipe their 
eyes and weep.) 





So smile, Princess Mary, 
And wipe those tears away. 
The world is full of sunshine; 
Do come out and play. 


Here’s a hanky, Princess (They all 
reach up their handkerchiefs to her.) 

We give it now to you. 

We want a happy princess 

Who doesn’t go boo-hoo. 


Who doesn’t go boo-hoo. 

Who doesn’t go boo-hoo. 

Who doesn’t go boo-hoo. 

Doesn’t go boo-hoo: (At these lines 
they cry until they are doubled up in 
sobs and bury thetr faces in their 
handkerchiefs.) 

LEADER (As they all straighten up and 
smile and look happy again): How 
did you like it, Princess? 

Princess: Terrible! Terrible! Go 
away! Go away! 

LEADER (70 audience): How sad that 
the princess has no sense of humor! 

Ciowns (Again daub at their eyes): 
She has no sense of humor . . . no 
sense of humor (They bounce down 
the stairs and resume their seats in the 
audience.) 

Kina (Shaking his head): There is 
nothing that pleases the princess. 
QueEN: Nobody seems able to make 

her smile. 

Kine: There is no use to try further. 

Queen: No, there is no use. (From off 
stage, is heard the sound of galloping.) 

Cowsoy (Off): Yipee! Yipee! Yo! 
I’m galloping Joe! 

(The Cowsoy gallops in, riding a 

stick horse. He rides up to the Kine 

and QUEEN and dismounts.) 

Kine and QuEEN (Rushing up to him): 
Who are you? 








Cowsoy (Addressing them and also the 
audience) : 
Don’t you know? 
I’m galloping Joe. 
Here I go; 
There I go; 
Everywhere I go; 
You must have heard 
Of galloping Joe. 
Kina: No, I don’t believe I have. 
Cowpsoy: I help ladies; 
I help men; 
I help anybody 
Whom I can. 
Kine (Eagerly): Will you help us? 
QUEEN (Beseechingly): Will you? 
Cowpsoy: I’ve heard about the princess 
Who always seems to cry. 
Is it true that no one 
Knows the reason why? 
Kina: Nobody has been able to help 
her. 
QuEEN: We have tried many things. 
Cowsoy (Thinking): A very drippy 
problem 
It seems that we have here. 
But I think a solution 
Is very, very near. 
Kina (With excitement): Have you 
thought of something? 
QUEEN (Equally excited): Have you? 
Cowsoy (Still doing deep thinking): 
Just let me think .. . 
And think . . . and think... 
I have it! I have it! 
I'll be back in forty winks! (Cow- 
BOY JoE jumps on his horse and 
gallops off the stage, again shouting: 
“Pll be back in forty winks!’’) 
Kine: I wonder if he has thought of 
something? 
Queen: He seems to be a very clever 
young man. 
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Kina: Such wise words he spoke! 

QvuEEN: He is most unusual! 

Kina (Looking off stage): Look! Here 
he comes again. 

QurEN (Watching): How fast he rides! 
(The sound of galloping is again 
heard. Cowsoy Jor is again heard 
shouting: “Yippee! Yippee Yo! I’m 
galloping Joe!” He gallops on to the 
stage, carrying a very prettily decor- 
ated box with a large colored bow at he 
top. He dismounts.) 

Kine (Watching, with curiosity): What 
is it? 

Queen: What have you? 

Cowpoy: In a minute or two 
It will be plain to you. (He ap- 
proaches the Princess with the bag. 
As he hands it to her, he says) 
Princess Mary, I present you 
With something fine indeed. 

When a lady feels like crying 
It’s exactly what she needs. 

Princess (Takes the bor. Looking 
rather interested, she opens tt and 
pulls out a very beautiful spring hat, 
decked with pretty flowers and rib- 
bons. For the first time since the play 
has opened, she smiles and looks very 
pleased): Ohh! A new spring hat! 
How pretty! (She puts it on.) OH! 
I like it! Thank you! 

Kine (Happily): Look! She is smiling! 

QUEEN (Happily): She is laughing! 

Princess (Smiling at them): I’m com- 
ing out to join you. (She disappears 
from the window and presently the 
palace door opens and she joins the 
group, wearing the hat. She looks very 
happy. First, she turns to the Kina.) 
How do you like it, Father? 

Kine (With admiration) : Lovely! Beau- 
tiful! 
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Princess (70 QuEEN): How do you 
like it, Mother? 

QuEEN (With hearty approval): Most 
becoming! 

Princess (Turning to Cowxpoy Jon 
and rewarding him with a lovely 
smile): And how do you like it, 
Cowboy Joe? 

Cowsoy (Tilts up his large cowboy hat 
and scratches his head in perplexity, 
as he says to the audience): 

It is puzzling to me 

How a lady can wear, 
Such a contraption 

In her hair. (AU laugh.) 

Kine (7'o Cowzoy): You are the only 
person in the kingdom who could 
make the princess smile. (With- 
draws from his money bag a bill) 
Here is the money I promised to the 
one who could make her laugh. 

Cowsoy (As he takes the money): 
Thank you! (He then starts to mount 
his horse.) 

Kina: Wait! I have more to say to you. 

QuEEN: Much more! 

Kina: Because you are so very clever, 
I am also going to let you marry the 
princess. 

Cowsoy (Thoughtfully): 

First, I must ask the princess 
A simple question or two. 
(Addressing her) 

If I take you with me, 

Will you nevermore boo-hoo? 

Princess (Shaking her head): I'll never- 
more boo-hoo! (She mounts behind 
him on the horse.) 

Cowsoy (70 audience): 

Here we go; 

There we go. 
Everywhere we go. 
Fair Princess Mary 





And galloping Joe. (Cowsoy and 
PRINCESS wave at audience as they 
ride off. The Princess throws a kiss. 
KinG and QuEEN (Wave happily to 
them as they gallop off the stage, then 
turn to the audience and say): And 
they lived happily ever after. (The 
piano, offstage, then plays, “Some 
Enchanted Evening.” The Kine 
opens the door of the palace, perriits 
the QUEEN to enter first, and then he 
follows. After they have entered the 
palace, the piano continues playing 
until curtains have completely closed.) 


THE END 
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The Five Brothers 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Tue Five Broruers 
THE STRANGER 

SeTtinG: A bridge. 

At Rise: The Five Broruers are 
riding hobby horses across a bridge. 
They stop on the bridge and line up to 
rest. 

lst BrorHer: No one would ever take 
us for the Five Wisest Brothers of 
Salem. 

2nD Brortuer: Ah, how wise we are! 

3rD Broruer: No one could be wiser! 

4TH Broruer: Not even our horses. 

5TH BrotHer: We know everything. 
(They all gravely salute each other.) 

lst Broruer: Shall we go over the 
bridge now that we have rested? 

2NnD BroTHER (Making horse shake): I 
hate to mention it, Brother, but this 
bridge does not seem very safe. 

3RD BrotHErR (Making horse rear): Oh, 
I feel it shaking! 

4TH Broruer: Oh, we shall all fall in 
the water! 

5TH Broruer: We shall all be drowned! 

Aut (As they fall off hobby horses and 
tumble down): Oh! Oh! (They pick 
themselves up and look fearfully 
around.) 

Ist BrorHEerR: Why, we're still on the 
bridge! 

2nD BrorHer: We didn’t fall in the 
water! 

3rD Broruer: The bridge is still 
standing! 


4TH Broruer: So are our horses! 

5TH Broruer: It is all the fault of our 
horses. They must have made us 
fall. (Each starts to mount his horse.) 

Ist BrorHer (Groaning): Oh, my side 
aches! 

2nD BrorHer (Rubbing leg): Oh, my 
leg! 

3rD BrorHER (Holding head): Oh, my 
head! 

4rnH BrorHer (Groaning): I ache all 
over. But at least, my brothers, we 
are all together. 

5TH Broruer (Not mounting and look- 
ing at others): But are we? 

lst Brotruer: We had better count. 
One of us might have fallen over the 
bridge. 

5TH Broruer: I will count, my 
brothers (He counts out loud but 
forgets to count himself) 1-2-3-4. 
There are only four! One of us 
must have fallen over the bridge! 

Aut: Oh! Oh! 

Ist BrorHer (Dismounting): Here — 
you get back on your horse and let 
me count. There must be something 
wrong. (He counts in the same way.) 
1-2-3-4 Alas! Alas! There are only 
four. One of us must have fallen over 
the bridge! (Each one of them counts 
in turn and the same thing happens. 
They are all looking over the bridge 
and groaning when the STRANGER 
enters from the opposite direction. 
He stops when he sees them.) 
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STRANGER: My good men, whatever is 
the matter? 

2np Broruer: We are the Five Wisest 
Brothers of Salem and one of us has 
just fallen off the bridge and been 
drowned. (They all groan.) 

SrrRANGER (Looking at them closely): 
The Five Wisest Brothers, you say? 
That’s queer! How do you know one 
of you fell off the bridge and was 
drowned? 

Att: We counted and there are only 
four. 

STRANGER: Are you sure? Let me see 
one of you count. 

ist Brorner: I will gladly — if my 
brothers will mount their horses. 
(They all mount and he counts as 
before) 1-2-3-4 See, there are only 
four! 

STRANGER (Laughing): That’s the fun- 
niest thing I ever heard. 

5tH Broruer: You should not laugh 
at our misfortune. 

STRANGER (Turning grave): Forgive 
me. But I think I can help you to 
find your fifth brother. 

Aut (Ezcitedly): Wonderful! 

Where? 


Where? 


2npD Broruer: If you can find him we 


will give you a purse of gold. 

Au: A big purse! 

STRANGER: Now, all get on your horses 
quietly and listen to me count you. 
(Hitting each one as he counts) 1-2-3- 
4-5 (As he comes to number five he hits 
him a tremendous whack which knocks 
him off his horse.) THERE! There 
is your fifth brother! (He helps the 
Sifth brother up carefully.) 

Att: Wonderful! Wonderful! 
now we are five! 

5TH BrorHer: Here is the purse of 
gold. (Holding it up.) 

STRANGER (Shakes his head laughing 
and going on his way): No, keep it 
and give it to the first ones you find 
more foolish than you. (He goes off.) 

lst BrorHEer: Now, what did he mean 
by that, my brothers? 

4rn Broruer: He is just very foolish 
and we are very wise! 

Aut: Yes, we are the Five Wisest 
Brothers of Salem. (They bow.) 


Yes, 


THE END 





Part Four 


Repeat Performance 





Junior Prom* 
by Charles F. Wilde 


Characters 

Susan Wooprorp 

Eppre REVELL 

Myrna Hayes high school 

Robert FRENCH students 

MarILyn STonE 

Rocky BLAKE 

Howarp Crossy, principal of Malden 
Forks High School 

Mrs. Crossy, his wife 

Serrina: The trophy room of Malden 
Forks High School. 

At Rise: Susan Wooprorp enters, fol- 
lowed by Eppre Revetit. They are 
both in evening dress. SUSAN 1s in one 
of the highest dudgeons ever dudge- 
oned. 

Susan (Upon entering): Eddie, how 
could you! Of all the stupid, dumb, 
weakling things to do. (She flares 
down stage, flops on settee and ex- 
amines her evening gown. She opens 
her evening bag, removes handkerchief 
and rubs viciously at dress. The bag is 
left lying on settee. Eppir, much de- 
jected, follows, miserable but still 
somewhat defiant.) 

Eppre: O.K., O.K., so it was stupid, so 
I’m a weakling ...so what... 

Susan (Almost screaming): So what! 
Why ... why ... I’ve never been so 
embarrassed, never in all my life so 
degraded . . . so humiliated! 


*Because of the popularity of this play, it is 
reprinted here from the January, 1949, issue. 


Eppre: Aw, you women are always 
getting humiliated. You never seem 
happy unless you're playing the 
martyr. (He flops into chair at right.) 

Susan (Rising): Martyr! (She walks up 
stage and back in her fury.) Martyr! 
You mean to insinuate that I’m 
playing martyr because of what hap- 
pened out there? 

Eppre: O.K., O.K., so you’re not a 
martyr... that’s that. 

Susan (Bending over him): And that’s 
all you can say, is it, Mr. Revell? 
Eppie: What else can I say? We're 
dancing ...I drop you. . . (Shrugs 

tt off.) 

Susan (Hardly able to keep her hands 
off him): You drop me . . . You drop 
me!! Ooooooo! 

Eppre: You didn’t hit the floor, did 
you? 

Susan: Eddie Revell, I could kill you! 

Eppie: Boy, you certainly hit the 
ceiling, though! (Laughing.) 

Susan: Don’t you dare laugh at me 
... you... you clumsy Franken- 
stein, you! 

Eppie: Now I’m Frankenstein. Ye 
gods .. . what can a man do? 

Susan: Everybody looking . . . espe- 
cially that Myrna Hayes... 

Eppre: She’s not so bad, Anyway, she 
isn’t always jitterbugging. 

Susan: What’s that got to do with it? 

Eppie: If you’d dance civilized, you 
wouldn’t have flopped. Besides, this 
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is no dance for that hep stuff. This 
is @ prom. 

Susan: I'll jitterbug any time I feel 
like it . . . at a prom or anywhere 
else. 

Eppiz: O.K. Then you'll have to take 
the consequences. 

Susan: I'll get somebody who can 
dance. 

Epp1e: Get Rocky Blake. He has more 
twists than a dislocated pretzel. 

Susan: I’ll get whom I please. (She 
starts for the door, but just then Mr. 
and Mrs. Crossy enter. Susan 
turns back.) 

Crosby: Hello . . . Susan . . . Eddie. 


Susan and Eppie: Hello . . . Mr. 
Crosby . . . Mrs. Crosby. (EppIE 
rises.) 

Mrs. Crossy: Hello, Susan. Lovely 
dance, isn’t it? 

Susan: Uh... yes. 

Crossy: Have you two been on the 
floor yet? 


Eppie (Meaningfully): Yeah . . . we’ve 
been on the floor. 

Mrs. Crossy (Noticing Susan working 
on her dress): What’s the matter, 
Susan? 

Susan: Oh. . . I got a spot somehow 
... it won’t come off. 

Mrs. Crossy (Crossing): Let me see. 
(Examining dress) Oh, what a shame! 
Don’t rub it. You'll only drag the 
fabric. (To Mr. Crossy) Howard . . 

Crossy: Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Crossy: May I have your keys? 
I’ll take Susan down to the home- 
making room. There’s some clean- 
ing fluid there. 

Crossy: Of course. (Handing her his 
keys.) 

Mrs. Crossy: Thank you. Come on, 
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Susan, and we’ll have that spot out 
in no time. (They exit.) 

Epprie (Slumping into settee): Women 
. .. phooey! 

Crossy (Joining him): Well, Eddie, 
you sound a bit cynical. 

Eppie: Cynical. Yeah .. . that’s me. 

Crosby: Trouble with Susan? 

Eppie: Yeah . . . as usual. 

Crossy: What about? 

Eppre: She doesn’t like my footwork. 

Crossy: Footwork? You mean your 
dancing? 

Eppre: If you call it that. Gee, Mr. 
Crosby, these dames certainly get 
your nanny. All they want to do is 
jitterbug, jitterbug. They’re not 
satisfied with respectable dancing. 

Crossy: So... 

Eppie: So. . . we jitterbug . . . Susan 
and me... at least she does. I can’t. 
I’m just not hep to that sort of jive. 

Crossy: Pardon? 

Epp: I’m not... 1 mean I can’t do it. 
Well, anyway, no sooner do we get 
on the floor when the licorice sticks 
start giving out with a little weird 
concerto. 

Crossy: Come again, Eddie. 

Eppre: The licorice . . . I mean the 
clarinets . . . they bust in and Susan 
says, “Oh, Eddie, does that send 
me.” 

Crosby: Send? 

Epprie: Yeah .. . send. She was sent 
all right . . . right to the floor. Soon 
as she hears the stuff, she slops out in 
a straight breeze. 

Crospy: Uh... Eddie . . . would you 
mind sticking to the English lan- 
guage? 

Eppre: Huh? Oh, sure... English... 
yeah ...sure. I said she slops... 











(Laughing sheepishly) I forgot .. . 
she tries a new step, and that does it. 
The next thing I know Susan is prac- 
tically on the floor, and we’re both 
hanging on for dear life. Boy, was I 
embarrassed! 

Crossy (Chuckling): I can imagine 
you were. And that accounts for 
Susan’s soiled dress? 

Eppie: Yeah. I’ll never hear the end 
of that. 

Crossy (Slapping Epp1r’s knee): She'll 
get over it. They always do. Now, 
Eddie, why don’t you go and drown 
your sorrows in a glass of punch. 
When Susan comes back, everything 
will be all right. Mrs. Crosby will 
see to that. Go on, now. 

Eppie (Rising): O.K. . . . Won’t you 
come along and have something? 
Crossy: No, thanks. I’ll hold the fort 

until the ladies get back. 

Eppie: O.K. (Exits. Mr. Crossy goes 
to desk, picks up magazine and retires 
upstage left to easy chair among 
palms. He has no sooner settled down 
when Myrna Hayes and Ropert 
Frencu enter. Myrna is_ highly 
amused.) 

Myrna (Upon entering): Honestly, 
Bob, I thought I’d die. 

Rosert: Yeah. Boy it did me good to 
see Revell flat on his face for once. 
(They come downstage and sit on 
settee.) 

Myrna: Eddie? Huh... Susan, you 
mean ... the little cat . . . running 
around in last year’s dress. You'd 
think the school couldn’t get along 
without her. She gives me a pain... 

Rosert: Yeah . . . the same pains she 
gives me. Tried to tell me how to 
make the punch. (MYRNA sees 
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Susan’s evening bag on settee by her. 
Picks it up, looks it over, puts it down) 

I told her where to head in. I said, 
“Listen, Woodford, I made punch 
when you were still imbibing your 
baby formulas. Beat it.” 

Myrna: What did she say? 

Rosert: What could she say? Noth- 
ing. She just disappeared. (Coming 
closer to Myrna) But, listen, baby, 
let’s not talk about those two drips. 
Let’s talk about you (Closing in) . .. 
or better yet, let’s not talk. 

Myrna (Snuggling up): Let’s not, 
honey. (Their heads come together, 
but before they can kiss, Mr. Crospy 
rises and comes downstage.) 

Crosby: Hello, Robert . . . Myrna. 

Rosert and Myrna (Breaking it up, 
Rosert rising): Hello, Mr. Crosby. 

Crosby: Having a good time? 

Rosert: Yeah . . . swell . . . swell time. 

Myrna: We... we just came in here 
for a minute. 

Crossy: I see. 

Ropert: Yeah .. . just for a minute... 
well . . . guess we’d better be getting 
back, eh, Myrna? 

Myrna: Uh... yes... well... nice 
seeing you, Mr. Crosby. 

Crosby: Nice seeing you. 

Myrna: Goodbye. 

Crossy: Goodbye. (They exit. Mr. 
Crosby returns to his corner just as 
Rocky Biakse and MarRILyN STONE 
enter. She is limping, one shoe off, 
leaning on Rocky’s shoulder. Rocky 
has one of her shoes in his hand. He 
guides her to settee. She puts her 
bag next to SusAN’s.) 

Rocky (A_ skilled and violent gum- 
chewer, who never lets conversation 
interfere with his masticating): Here 
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... 8it down. I’ll see if I can knock 
this thing together. (Examines shoe 
and heel.) 

Crossy (Coming downstage): Hello, 
Rocky .. . Marilyn. 

Rocky and Mariiyn: Oh, hello, Mr. 
Crosby. 

Crossy: Trouble? 

Rocky: Yeah. Marilyn lost a heel out 
there. I guess the music got too hot. 

MarILyn: The music! You mean you 
did. Honestly, Mr. Crosby, you’d 
think I was a sack of oats or some- 
thing the way he throws me around. 

Rocky: When I dance, I dance. (Even 
now he goes into contortions as music 
is heard from gym.) 

CrossBy: Hmmm. Seems to me there 
could be a little rearranging of part- 
ners around here. Here, Rocky, let 
me see that. (He takes shoe and heel, 
goes to desk and picks up heavy book- 


end and goes to work) So you don’t 
like jitterbugging, Marilyn? 


MaRILYN: Heavens, no 
at a prom. 

Rocky (Gum and spine going at great 
rate): What’s the diff . . . dancing 
is dancing, ain’t it . . . I mean isn’t 
it... whether you’re at a prom or 
down at the Snazzy Pigeon. 

Crosspy (Looking up from his work): 
The which? 

Rocky: The Snazzy Pigeon . . . down 
on the corner of Eighth and Lin- 
coln. Aincha... I mean haven’t you 
ever been there, Mr. Crosby? Swell 
joint. Hot bands. 

Mariiyn: Rocky! Mr. Crosby at the 
Snazzy Pigeon! What do you think 
he is? 

Crossr: Sounds interesting. 

Rocky: It’s respectable . . . 


.. . especially 
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Crossy: I’m sure of that . . . perhaps 
some night I’ll look in at the. . 
uh .. . Snazzy Pigeon. (Looking at 
repaired shoe) Well, Marilyn, I think 
that will hold, provided, of course, 
Rocky tempers his dancing a bit. 

Mariyn: Oh, thank you, Mr. Crosby. 

Rocky (Taking shoe and putting it on 
MarILyn’s foot): Give me your fin, 
babe. There... O.K.? 

MariLyn (Standing): Fine . . . you’re a 
good shoemaker, Mr. Crosby. 

Crossy: In my business you have to be 
a bit of everything. Now you two 
run along . . . and take it easy! 

Rocky: Easy’s the word! Come on, 
toots. (MARILYN turns to get bag. 
Picks Susan’s up accidentally, looks 
at it, then puts it down, taking her 
own. They go out. Mr. Crossy 
smiles to himself, takes his magazine 
and once more is about to return to 
his corner when Susan, highly ez- 
cited, dashes in, followed by Mrs. 
Crosspy. Susan goes directly to 
settee, picks up bag and goes through 
it hurriedly. Crosspy comes down 
stage.) 

Crossy: What’s the trouble? 

Susan (Still pawing through bag. Hy- 
sterical): It’s not here . . . it’s gone! 

Mrs. Crossy: My dear... let me... 
(She takes bag and empties contents on 
seltee. Susan pulls cushions about, 
searching.) 

Crossy: What is this . 
matter? 

Susan (Almost in tears): My ring... . 
my mother’s ring . . . it’s gone... 
it’s gone! 

Crosby: Ring? 

Susan: An emerald ring. It was in my 
bag .. . in a coin purse. 


. . what’s the 





Mrs. Crossy (Replacing articles in 
bag): You’re sure you put it in here? 


Susan: Yes . . . when I washed my 
hands. I meant to put it on, but I 
forgot . . . and now it’s gone! 


Crosby: Is it a valuable ring, Susan? 

Susan: It’s my mother’s . . . and I 
didn’t tell her I took it. It’s a real 
emerald, an heirloom. Mr. Crosby, 
what'll I do? (Jn tears.) 

Crossy (Leading her to settee. They 
both sit down): Control yourself, 
Susan. If the ring is in the building, 
we'll find it, don’t you worry. Tell 
me... when did you first miss it? 

Susan: Just now when Mrs. Crosby 
was cleaning my dress. I suddenly 
remembered I’d left it in my bag, and 
I came back. 

Crossy: You're positive it was here 
when you came in with Eddie? 

Susan: I know it was. 

Crospy: Hmmmm. 

Mrs. Crossy: Were you here all the 
time Susan and I were away, How- 
ard? 

Crossy: Yes. . 
others. 

Susan (Excited): Who were they? I[t 
must have been. . . 

Crosby: Now, Susan, we must be care- 
ful. After all, we can’t accuse any- 
body wrongfully. There is always 
the possibility that you might have 
lost the ring somewhere else. 

Susan: But I didn’t, I tell you. I had it 
when I came in here. I know I did. 

Mrs. Crossy: We can have those four 
people you mention in and question 
them. 

Susan: Can’t we call the police? 
They’d soon find the thief. 

Crosspy: We may have to, eventually, 


. I was... and four 


but remember, Susan, it will be bet- 
ter for the school, and for you, too — 
since you took the ring without your 
mother’s permission — if we can re- 
cover it without undue publicity. If 
we call the police, the whole matter 
may get into the papers . . . see, 
Susan? (She nods) Good. But I will 
call in those four students. 

Susan: Who were they? 

Crossy: First, Robert French and 
Myrna Hayes... 

Susan: Myrna Hayes... 

Mrs. Crossy: And the others, How- 
ard? 

Crossy: Rocky Blake and Marilyn 
Stone. I’ll get them. (Ezits.) 

Susan: Do you think they took it . 

I mean . . . maybe one of them? 

Mrs. Crossy (She sits on settee): Let’s 
hope not. I’d hate to think one of 
our students would do such a thing 

. and Susan... 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby? 

Mrs. Crossy: Let Mr. Crosby handle 
this. If the ring can be found, he’ll 
find it, I’m sure. 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby. 

Mrs. Crossy: And control yourself, 
Susan. Don’t make any accusations. 
We'll hear what these people have to 
say. 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby. (Crossy 
enters, ushering in the four students 
who look about wonderingly.) 

Crossy: Come in, please. (They all 
come downstage) Sit down, girls. 
(Myrna sits in easy chair at right, 
MARILYN on settee next to Mrs. 
Crossy. Boys are at right just back 


of Myrna’s chair. Mr. Crossy oc- 
cupies center of stage) Something un- 
(The four 


fortunate has happened. 
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look at each other in surprise.) 

RoserT: Unfortunate? 

Crossy: Yes . . . and we thought per- 
haps we could settle it here right 
now . . . Without the necessity of 
calling in the police. (He looks 
closely at all four for any reactions. 
For once Rocky stops his gum chew- 
ing.) 

Rocky: The police! 

Crossy: Yes, Rocky, the police. 

Rocky: Gosh, what’s up? 

Crossy: Well, this is the story. Susan 
came in here a short time ago, just 
before you people, and left her eve- 
ning bag on the settee there for a few 
minutes while she left the room with 
Mrs. Crosby. In the bag was a very 
valuable ring. 

Myrna: You mean that emerald ring, 
Susan? 

Susan: Why, yes... 

CrosBy: Yes, Myrna .. . an emerald 
ring. How did you know? 

Myrna: Why, I saw it on Susan’s 
finger . . . in the washroom. 

Crosspy: I see. Well, anyway, in 
Susan’s absence the ring disap- 
peared. 

Rocky: You mean somebody stole it? 

Crossy: “Stole” is a word I dislike 
using, Rocky. Anyway, it’s gone, 
and it disappeared from this room 
within the last fifteen minutes. 

RoBertT: Maybe somebody came in 
while Susan was gone. There are a 

¥ lot of strangers here tonight. 

Crossy: No, Robert, I was here the 
whole time, and during that time the 
only ones to enter this room were 
you four. 

Myrna: Well, you’re not accusing us, 

are you? 


Crossy: I’m not accusing anyone, 
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Myrna. I just thought that if... 
uh . . . by accident the coin purse 
might have been picked up... it 
could be returned, and that would 
end the matter. If not, well, it means 
a lot of unfortunate publicity for the 
school. 

Myrna: Well, I haven’t got it. 

Rocky: You can search me. 

Crossy: You wouldn’t object? 

Rocky: Why should I? Look, (Reaches 
into one hip pocket, pulls out white 
handkerchief. Reaches into other 
pocket, pulls out red bandanna. Hides 
it hurriedly) Creepers! How did that 
get in there? 

Crossy: Hold it, Rocky. I’ll call the 
coach. You boys can go into his 
office. 

Rocky: Sure. (Crossy and Boys start 
for door.) 

Mrs. Crossy: May I see your bag, 
Myrna? (She rises.) 

Myrna: Why not? (Rises and empties 
contents of her bag on chair) There! 

Mrs. Crossy: Marilyn . . . yours? 

MariLyn (Pausing, then with sudden 
determination): No! (Crosspy and 
the boys stop and come back, sur- 
prised at MARILYN’s refusal. Myrna, 
replacing articles in her bag, stops 
and stares at MARILYN.) 

Susan: But, Marilyn... 

MaRILYN (On verge of tears): I’m not 
showing what’s in my bag, and no- 
body’s going to search me. 

Mrs. Crossy: But Marilyn, if you’re 
not afraid... 

Manrityn: I’m not afraid. 

Mrs. Crossy: Then why... 

Marityn: I haven’t got the ring. If my 
word isn’t good enough . . . 








Susan: Of course it is, Marilyn, but 
don’t you see... 

Marixyn: No, I don’t. 

Mrs. Crossy: It will look funny if 
everyone else submits to a search . . . 

Mariyn: Let it look funny, I don’t 
care. I haven’t got it. (The Crospys 
look at each other, uncertain of the 
next move.) 

Myrna: Well, I showed my bag, and 
I don’t see any reason why you 
can’t show yours, unless (With a toss 
of her head) of course, the sweet 
little Marilyn is a thief. 

Mrs. Crosspy: Myrna! 

Marityn (Rising): I’m not a thief. 
(Bursting into tears) I’m not! I’m 
not! 

Mrs. Crossy (Comforting her): There, 
now. 

Myrna: Then why don’t you show 
what’s in your bag? 

Manrityn: That’s my business. 

Myrna: And an emerald ring is pretty 
good business, I’d say. Here... 
(She reaches out suddenly and snatches 
the bag from MARILYN and gives tt to 
Mr. Crossy) There, Mr. Crosby, I 
think you'll find the ring. 

Crossy: I’m sorry, Marilyn. Id 
much rather you opened it. (He 
starts to open the bag. MARILYN sinks 
sobbing to settee. As Crossy reaches 
into the bag, Epp1e enters, now in rare 
good humor.) 

Eppre: Hi, Susan. (He stops and looks 
around) Oh, excuse me, I just came 
in to get Susan. (Downstage) Why .. . 
wassamatter wassamatter? 
Marilyn, you’re crying! 

Mrs. Crospy: Eddie, Susan has lost a 
very valuable ring. 

Eppre: Ring? Valuable? She’s crazy. 


Susan never owned anything valu- 
able in her life . . . unless you’d call 
me valuable, and Susan sure thinks 
she owns me... Ha! Ha! 

Susan: No, Eddie, it’s true . . . my 
mother’s ring. 

Eppre: Oh, your mother’s ring . . . 
that’s different. 

Susan: I had it in my evening bag... 
in a coin purse . . . and now it’s gone. 

Marityn: And they think I stole it. 

Susan: No, Marilyn. 

Eppre: Huh? Coin purse? (Reaching 
into his pocket) You mean this? 

Susan (Grabbing it): Eddie! Yes, this is 
it. (Opening it and withdrawing ring) 
Oh, Eddie, you darling. (Jn tears) 
Where did you get it? 

Eppie: Where did I get it? Why, it fell 
out of your evening bag when you 
hit the floor a little while ago. 

Susan: Why didn’t you tell me? 

Eppie: How did I know it had any- 
thing valuable in it? The only thing 
you ever carry in it is carfare, and 
not that when you’re certain I’ll be 
around. Besides, you were in no con- 
dition to be told anything, if you will 
remember, Miss Susan Woodford. 

Myrna (With a toss of her head): All 
that fuss for nothing. We could do 
with a little intelligence around here. 
Come on, Robert. (They leave.) 

Mr. Crossy: And all’s well that ends 
well. (Handing bag to ManrtLyn) 
Here you are, my dear. 

Marityn: Thank you. 

Susan: But, Marilyn, if you didn’t 
have the ring... 

Martyn: I know I acted stupid, but, 
well . . . (She looks appealingly at 
Mrs. Crospy, who motions Mr. 
Crospy out. He signals to the boys. 
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They all leave, the boys trying to figure Susan: All right, Eddie . . . no jitter- 


—_ out women and their ways.) bugging. 

d cal MarILYn (As door closes): | suppose Eppre: I got it all fixed with the band 

hinks it’s silly, but I just couldn’t show so we get a nice, easy, slow waltz. 
what was in my bag... not with Susan: O.K. 

° y 


Eppre: Then come on. The band’s 
starting up. (They start for the door. 


that Myrna Hayes around. 
Mrs. Crosspy: I don’t understand, 


Marilyn. EppIE opens it, letting in the hottest 
MarItyN: Promise you won’t tell? trumpet-saxophone-clarinet boogie ever 
+: B \irs. Crossy: Of course. written. The curtain falls leaving 
gone. @ \Marityn: Look! (Opens bag and takes EDDIE grimacing frantically.) 
Ht. out small piece of pasteboard) See... 
I didn’t have the money for a new THE END 
ching evening gown and I had to rent one. 
2 This is the ticket. I just couldn’t let 
hisis | \fyna see it. She’d have blabbed it 
— all over school. Send for our free catalog of 
— Mrs. CrosBY (Taking ticket, reading): SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
t fell The Hi-Class Shop... gowns for sale Gennett Records, Dept. PY, 
and rent ... one evening gown... Box 38. Foulke Station 
aan rental fee three dollars. (Sympathetic, Richmond, Indiana 
yet hiding a smile) Why, you poor 
dear! 
any: § Susan: Marilyn, I’m sorry, and I don’t 
hing blame you a bit. I wouldn’t want 
” Myrna to know about this. PLAYBOOKS 
a mney os sure os tell? Do You Know That . 
will \ RB. ROSBY: Not in a ee 10n years. aoll senimendubiin you may ob- 
i Now, come on, dear, we'll get rid of = Sone ro caples of ony ot the 
All oa rage py Manel See _f pr sco es oat a 
1 do you later, Marilyn. (Mrs. Crossy os co ry i effort 8 spent 
we and MARILYN go out. Susan pulls in copying out parte. 
a out compact and makes herself up. mag oy ty or 
; EppIE appears at door.) fous. 
TN) Eppre: Can I come in? Each ines costs only 20 cents. 
Susan: Sure. . . everything is all right. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
Eppie (Consulting his dance program): that payment accompany orders, 
in’t I ve) especially for small quantities. 
guess it’s our dance. patna 
Susan: Is it? ee 
ut, Eppre: Yeah . . . and listen, you’ve PLAYS. INC. 
i? caused enough trouble tonight .. . 8 Arlington tering, Michel 
C no jitterbugging . . . see? 


















































Part Five 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


“N”’ ror NUISANCE 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Celia has her hair 
in pin-curls. Billy has a sweater. 

Properties: Aluminum stew i ye lid of a tin 
wash boiler, long-handled toasting fork. 
large empty picture frame, two letter “‘N’s,’ 


aa dance program, box containing 

illy’s sweater. 

Setting: Saralee’s studio. The furnishings 
consist of a small platform or model’s stand, 
an easel, a plain work table loaded with 
brushes, jars, bottles, an alarm clock and 
several large paintings in various stages 
of completion. A few large charcoal 
sketches displayed on the walls will lend 
atmosphere. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Not Worts a ContTINENTAL 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes; Dan’l and Cyrus wear unbleached 
collarless shirts, coarse trousers, heavy 
woolen socks and moccasins. Ruth wears a 
long faded cotton dress and half of an old 
blanket that she uses for a shawl. Sairy 
wears a plain dress of undyed homespun 
material. Ledbetter wears riding boots, a 
short coat and a tri-cornered hat. Nick 
wears a heavy shirt, a very long muffler 
wrapped around his throat and then around 
his waist, a rege | cap and riding boots. 
Both Ledbetter and Nick carry pistols in 
their belts. 

Properties: Two newsletters, one rolled and 
tied, gourd of water, wood, small box, 
knitted purse, coins, bowl of food, milk 
pails, small bucket, whittling knife, rifle, 
small pouch, paper, chest containing scrip, 
charcoal, silver. 

Setting: A general store in a log cabin. At right 
is a rough table with the nearly empty 
shelves above it containing only a blanket, 
several bolts of cloth and a box or two. Two 
kegs are on the table, and there is a flour 
barrel at the downstage end of the table. 
At center there is a small table with a three- 
legged stool on either side. Left, by the 
hooded fireplace which contains a kettle 
hanging from a crane is a rude chair made 
from a barrel. Bellows and a basket for 
wood are near the fireplace. A door at left 
rear leads directly out of doors; a door at 


right rear leads to the kitchen and lofi. 
There is no window. 
se If desired, the stage may be lighted 
y light coming from candles and from the 
fireplace. 


Tue Mystery IN THE Lap 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. White jacket fo: 
Bill. Heavy tweed suit and coat for Mis: 
an. 

Properties: Tray with food, dishes, cups, 
saucers and a soup bowl; four menus. 

Setting: A laboratory. A large window is up- 
stage center, and near the window, at right, 
is a door. wnstage left is a long table 
with vials, test tubes and a Bunsen burner. 
Upstage left is a large closed cupboard. 
Downstage right is a small desk with a 
telephone on it. Upstage right is a smal) 
wooden table with chairs around it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Gypsy Loox 

Characters; 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

CT rae ee ee 
a hea earrings. 

Sue re-enters she wears slacks, a bri 
shirt, a sash, a head scarf, earrings, é 
small black mustache. 

Properties: Suit, books, purse, hoop earrings, 
small suitcase. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
There are entrances at u e left and 
right. At center is a table, and on the 
table are papers, books, a of apples 
and a di Comty, Downstage right is a 

e easy chair. 
are other furniture are placed around 
the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SHeep Skin Po 

Characters: 9 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Any costume with an orienta! 
touch is suitable. Singing girls may wear 
colorful flowing costumes with bright 
flowers in their hair, and carry musical 
instruments such as tambourines and lutes. 
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Some of the characters may fans, 
which should be round (not of the folding 


variety). 

Properties: , wood, hen, bones, clothes, 
paddle, bundles, dog, chariot. (The chariot 
may be represented by a pair of cardboard 
or wooden wheels between which the actor 


walks.) 

Setting: Chinese stage convention lays light 
stress on scenery and properties. A neutral 
background, a few significant articles, 
suggestive costumes, are all that even the 
classical drama demands. A large up- 
ended crate with twigs or rushes slanti 
from the top to simulate a thatched roo 
will serve for the hut in Scene 1. A length 
of white, green or blue cotton may repre- 
sent the stream in Scene 2. The gates in 
Scene 3 may be constructed of cardboard, 
with screens extending the line of the wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Pronunciations: Po-li Hsi: Bo-lee Shi; Po-li 
Fu Jen: Bo-lee Fu Ren; Ch’in Hsi: Chin 
She; Chin State: Gin State; Ai-ya: Eye-ya. 


Buack Ivo 


Characters: 8 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Father Leofric wears a black robe. 
Martin Lightfoot has a blue cloak. The 
other characters wear medieval costumes. 
Morcar’s is very plain, and Ivo’s is very 
ornate. 

Properties: Scroll, bows and arrows, swords, 
daggers, rope. 

Setting: The room is lined with tapestries. 
There is a door upstage right, leading down 
to the Abbe unds, and another door 
downstage left, leading to the rooms below. 
At right center are a table and two chairs, 
and a bench is placed at left center, upstage 
from the door. A chest stands near the wall 
at upstage left. Windows are downstage 
right and upstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Happy Houipays 

Characters: 12 male; 5 female; 12, either male 
or female, to be Months ; male and female 
extras to be Holidays. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Father Time wears a long gray 
robe. The Calendar Makers can be dressed 
as brownies. The Holidays and Months 
wear costumes suggesting the particular 
season or day they represent. The Children 
wear e day clothing. 

Properties: Papers, paste, bell. 


Setting: The workshop is decorated with 
various symbols of the holidays and months 
crackers, 


— jack-o-lanterns, shamrocks, fire 
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etc. A large sign reading “Father Time’s 

Calendar Workshop” is hung on the up- 
stage wall. At center is a big table covered 
with papers and paste jars. Downstage 
right is a large armchair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Boo-Hoo Princess 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female; plus male and 
female extras to be Members of the Chorus, 
Dancers, and Clowns. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King, Queen and Princess wear 
the traditional “royal robes.’”’ The Chorus 
wears black derbies, plaid vests, white 
shirts, dark trousers, and moustaches. The 
Dancers wear peasant costumes. The 
Clowns wear bright clown costumes with 
pointed hats. The Cowboy wears complete 
cowboy regalia. 

Properties: Handkerchiefs, stick horse, decor- 
ated box containing a hat decked with 
flowers and ribbons, money bag, bill. 

Setting: The front of the castle should have a 
large window in the tower where the Prin- 
cess can sit. It should also have a door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Five BrorHEers 


Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The five brothers are dressed alike. 
They should wear hats that are too small 
for them. The Stranger can wear a colorful 
costume. 

Properties: Five hobby horses, purse. 

Setting: A rail can run along the stage to 
represent the rail of the bridge. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


JUNIOR Prom 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 24 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear evening dress. 

Properties: Evening bag for the girls, small 
coin purse, keys, white handkerchief and red 
bandana for Rocky. Girls’ bags should con- 
tain handkerchief, compacts, lipsticks, and 
in Marilyn’s bag there should be a small 
ticket. 

Setting: The trophy room of the high school. 
Downstage left there is a settee; downstage 
right, an easy chair. A desk and chair are 
up right. Books supported by heavy book- 
ends are on the desk. There are potted 
palms about the stage, with several in a 
group upstage left, almost hiding an easy 
chair. The entrance is upstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Note: Dance music should be heard at inter- 
vals throughout the play. Offstage records 
may be used. 





Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


SicNaTuRE Books. Edited by Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 each. 
There is a steady demand in the inter- 

mediate age group for biographies of famous 
historical figures. This type of book is an 
excellent way of supplementing regular his- 
tory textbooks, and also serves to stimulate an 
interest among boys and girls in the general 
field of biographical reading. 

This new series of “life stories of famous 
men and women who shaped history” is 
directed towards the interest and reading 
level of boys and girls in the eight-to-twelve 
age group. The subjects are enlivened by 
dramatic, fiction-like presentation of the 
material, by many illustrations, and the 
human interest stories about these people 
which will capture the imagination of young 
readers. The type is readable, and the general 
format of the books is attractive and inviting. 
The first twelve titles in the series are: 


Tue Srory or THomas Ava EpIson. 
Enid LaM onte Meadowcroft. 


Tue Srory or CuHrisTtopHER COLUMBUS. 
By Nina Brown Baker. 


By 


Tue Story or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Nina 
Brown Baker. 


Tue Srory or BurraLto Bit. By Edmund 
Collier. 


Tue Srory or Louis Pasteur. 
Sims Malkus. 


Tue Story or LarayettTe. By Hazel Wilson. 


By Alida 


Tue Story or Utysses Grant. By Jeannette 
Covert Nolan. 


Tue Story or Ropert E. Ler. 
Vinton. 


Tue Srory or Davy Crockett. By Enid 
LaMonte Meadowcroft. 


By Iris 


Tue Story or Bensamin FRANKLIN. By 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. 

Tue Srory or Georce Wasninecton. By 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. 


Tue Srory or FLorence NicHTInGcaLe. By 
Margaret Leighton. 


Sounp: An Experiment Book. By Marian E. 
Baer. Holiday House. $2.50. 


Here is a book of elementary experiments 
designed to clarify the phenomenon of sound. 
The book is divided into several sections: 
Sound as Vibration; Sound Travels; Making 
Sounds Louder; Sound Bounces; Hushing 
Sound; Low Tone, High Tone; Instruments 
to Make — all explained in simple, easy-to- 
follow experiments which will appeal to 
children interested in radio, telephone, music, 
etc. (Intermediates.) 


Tue Surer-Durer Car. By Christine Noble 
Govan. Pictures by Lisl Weil. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 
Mrs. Govan is well-known for her delightful 

and humorous books for boys and girls. Here 

is another amusing, warm story of how Joe, 

John, Henry, and Susie built a wonderful 

“super-duper car,” when their other hand- 

made and store-model cars came to sad ends. 

(Primary.) 


Hien Water at Catrish Benn. By Ben 
Lucien Burman. Julian Messner. $2.76. 


How the animals go to New Orleans on a 
shantyboat to try to persuade the Mayor 
and the Army engineers to build some levees 
at Catfish Bend is the theme of this story. 
Wise, lovable Doc Raccoon has to work out 
a clever way in which to accomplish this. 
Here is a witty animal story with many over- 
tones for young readers. (Intermediates.) 


Tiny Toossty’s Brrtapay. By Mabel G. 
LaRue. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 


Six and seven-year-olds who are just start- 
ing to read will find this a pleasant, enter- 
taining story, with the vocabulary well 
within their capabilities. (Primary.) 
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Pp L AY S for Special Occasions 
in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 


plays from previous issues for the following events: 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's B ‘rthday 


Youne Franxurn Takes Over (Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 
Ben FRANKLIN, PEacE-MAKER (Primary). October, 1947 


February 19th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Tre GLory AND THE Dream (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 
Vistror To GerryssurG (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 

A Liert ty Darkness (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Goop Enoven ror Lincoin (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Ay, Tuere’s THe Ror (Junior and Senior High). February. 1950 

Tue Tancoin Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 

Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). Fel rvary, 1947 

Tre Mrastne “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tre Roy Are (Junior and Senior). January, 1942 

Ase’s Winxrn’ Eve (Intermediates). February, 1952 

Tre Lincotn Umpre..a (Intermediates). February, 1950 

A Letrer To Lincoin (Intermediates). January, 1946 

Lrncotn’s Buckskin Britcnes (Intermediates). February, 1952. 

A Present From Art (Primary). February, 1951 

Bretapay Grrt (Primary). February, 1950 


Pebruary 14th — Valentine's Day 


Say It Wrrn Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 
Heart Trovrce (Junior and Senior High). February, 1¥5! 

Miss Lonetyueart (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

A Cuance or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
VALENTINE Starpust (Intermediates). February, 1952. 

New Hearts ror Op (Intermediates). February, 1951 

Hearts, TARTS, AND VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1950 
Have A Heart (Intermediates). February, 1949 

Wuart, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1947 

Tre Messace or THe Hearts (Primary). February, 1952. 

Tue Strovren Heart (Primary). February, 1950 

Tue VALENTINE Fatty (Primary). February, 1949 

VALENTINE Save (Primary). February, 1947 

Tue Queen Wits THE Broken Heart (Primary). February, 1946 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Tue Best Po.icy (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 

Tue Frevp or Honor (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 

THanks TO GeorGe WasHINGTON (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Corn Meat anv Poetry (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

A Date with Wasutnoton (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
SausaGes AND GENERAL WasutnoTon (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Winter or Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Tue Wasninotons S.Lept Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue HANDWRITING ON THE WALL (Intermediates). February, 1952. 

Tue Yorktown Lass (Intermediates). February, 1951 

In Honor oF WasuINnocTon (Intermediates). February, 1950 

Enter Grorce Wasninoton (Intermediates). February, 1948 

Let Georae Do It (Intermediates). February, 1947 

Bertey Ross (Intermediates). January, 1944 

Wasutneaton's Goin Button (Primary). February, 1950 

A Neep.e Fierts ror Freepom (Primary). February, 1951 

Tre Boy Wuo Coutpn’t Text A Liz (Primary). February, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copies of indwidual plays may be purchased by subscribers for Qe each, postpaid. To eliminate hook- 
keeping we suggest that payment! accompany playbook orders, expecially for small quantitie. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. ° 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS, 
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| —— Royalty Free Plays for Young People —— 


New Publications 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young sepie, Crisp dialogue 
and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. This book — be a boon to teachers 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 

Junior High and High School 210 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the “special 
days” including such occasions as tion Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition and fun are combined in 
these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group readi and recitations. 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and eflective boliday programs, 
Flexible casts and simple staging. 


Primary through Junior High 394 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t¢ 

by Helen Louise Miller edited by Sylvia E. sone 

Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and Fifty entertaining plays for primary cover- 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life ing a wide variety of ated 0 _— 


ys; general 
teen-age ters. Entertainment is the prime ee on such oe as health, courtesy. safety, 
Fen spd of these plays, but each bri out the fantasies, tales. 


traditions of the holiday it tizes. _ to so with simple __ 
Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ¢ * 
by Graham DuBois by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 277 pages; $2.75 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High Schoot 

373 pages; $3.50 342 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t ON STAGE POR TEEN-AGERS t¢ * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Helesr Louise Miller 
Primary through Junior High Junior High and High School 

264 pages; $2.75 432 pages; $3.50 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN t¢ * SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS t * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Primary and Intermediate Intermediate and Junior High 

886 pages; $4.75 397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A; 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston}16, Mass. 














